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OTH Brady and Dorsey are showing a good deal of skill in their 
| mode of meeting the charges against them. They deny everything, 
and defy their accusers. This may seem absurd, but it is not. A cor- 
respondent of the New York 7%mes, apparently a close observer of 
Washington life, when the news of Brady’s dismissal came, called at- 
tention to the fact that no wrongdoer in official or political life has been | 
in recent years brought to justice in Washington, citing the notorious 
escapes of the Grant period in proof of his assertion, and predicting 
that the Star-route criminals would also get off for the same reasons. 
He might have added that one rascal of the Grant period, Belknap, did 
come to grief, but it was solely owing to his own weakness in confess- 
ing, and his fate has ever since operated as a warning to transgressors 
that they must stand their ground and brazen it out, which is what 
Brady is doing, and Dorsey is trying to imitate him. Brady has writ- 
ten to the 7rzbune, asking for a “ suspension of judgment,” and with 
a certain skill trying to divert attention from the real charges against 
him, by reciting the history of ove Star-route in which there was irregu- 
lar increase of pay without fraud, hoping, of course, that the reader 
will infer that this is a fair specimen of the way all the routes were 
managed. He also pleads patriotism, and a desire to aid in the material 
development of the nation. Dorsey is more impudent, and has written 
to Mr. James, demanding, as a “right,” that “with him and who- 
ever (sc) he may bring to him, he wil make such an investiga- | 
tion as to every contract with which his name has been connected as | 
will enable him [Mr. James] to give him in writing the true status of | 
each case.” Mr. James, we believe, will take no notice of this commu- | 
nication, and is pursuing the investigation himself. It is to be hoped 
that Dorsey will learn “the true status of each case” in a criminal | 
court, and have an opportunity of examining it there with the aid of | 
“whoever he brings with him ’’—namely, his counsel. 


| 





Gorham, the Republican candidate for the Secretaryship of the 
Senate and the editor of Brady’s paper, the Natzonal Republican, is, 
we believe, the only editor in the country who pronounces Brady's let- 
ter “ sensible, strong, complete, and unanswerable.” But he is getting | 
himself into trouble by his editorship, for the Republicans in the Senate 
seem to be rapidly reaching the conclusion that he is not a good person 
to use to break up the “Solid South” with, and they will probably | 
drop him before long. They are already making preparations to bring | 
the deadlock to an end long enough to confirm the Chinese Treaty and | 
pass on the nominations now lying before them. A very powerful 
address is reported to have been made to the caucus which was con- 
sidering the subject by Mr. Conkling, in which he demonstrated , 
the objectionable character of Robertson’s nomination, as both in- | 
sulting to him and perfidious. A “harmony committee” was sub- | 
sequently appointed to wait on the President and propose a sort of | 
compromise to him, by which, if. he would agree to withdraw | 
Mr. Robertson’s name they would agree to contirm all the other 
nominations. He, naturally enough, peremptorily refused. Robert- 
son’s nomination was, on many grounds, a mistake, but the with- 
drawal of it now as part of a bargain would be a far greater mis- 
take. The mere proposal of such a thing by the “harmony com- 
mittee ” shows how completely the Senatorial view of Senatorial duty 
has been distorted by “politics.” The general expectation as to the 
result of the failure to agree is that there will be “war,” that Mr. 
Conkling will make a terrible speech against the Administration in 
executive session, surrounded by piles of law-books, will invoke “the | 
courtesy of the Senate” to secure Robertson's rejection, and then will | 
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fall into the same attitude towards President Gartield which he ng 


held towards Mr. Hayes, and engage in profounder study than ever of 
the rights of Senators in the matter of offices. 


The difficulty of bringing persons of the B 
justice in Washington furnishes one of the strong objections to the 
mak- 


rady-Dorsey type to 


‘ 
i 


practice, to which the country now seems irrevocably committed, ¢ 
ing political capitals, or seats of government, separate from 1 
and commercial—or, in other words, real—capitals of the nation and th 


States. 


‘ 


. > 
The result is not only to isolate the class engaged in the work 


of legislation and administration from the rest of the country, but, by 
throwing its members mainly on each other for society, to intensify their 
prejudices and dulness and ignorance. Their mental condition be 


comes very much that of the garrison of a remote fort, or of the crew of 


a man-of-war. They get to have an esprzt de corps, and a morality 
of their own, and a scale of proportion of their own. Their own contro- 
versies assume enormous dimensions in their eyes; the objections of 


the outside world to practices with which they are familiar seem finical 


or “ Sunday-schoolish,” and they secretly resent an attack on a man 


in office as a sort of impertinence, and make common cause with him, 


as a soldier might with a professional brother who had got “into trou 


ble” through a youthful escapade. 


Public opinion is represented to 
them by the correspondents of distant newspapers, and they are not 
much troubled by it, because it seems to them to express simply the 


personal feelings of Smith or Jones of Newspaper Row, whom they 
know well and don’t like. i 


The illustrations of all this afforded by -the 


Senatorial “ deadlock ” in Washington, and by the action of the As- 
sembly at Albany on the street-cleaning question, are very striking. 
Neither of them, undoubtedly, would have occurred if the legislators 
in either case sat in a real capital, and were in contact with th 


of public thought and feeling, and when left 


e currents 


they left the Capitol, instead of 


} ” ‘ ; +t 
liticians in their 


brooding over their own performances with brother px 
hotels and boarding-houses, mingled with men of other callings and oc- 
cupations, and got glimpses of the great legislative “crises” from the 
ordinary taxpayer's point of view. Massachusetts is better 
respect than almost any other State. Its legislature sits in the moral 
and social and commercial centre of the State. 


off in this 





iting on Mr. Curtis's address on 
civil-service reform, in Boston, the other day, says: 
reform suffers from the circumstance that it is for th 


tue 
destructive,” 


The Boston Advertiser, comme 
“ The civil-service 
most part merely 
and further, that “the masses of the people will not be moved 
until they have been furnished with a complete, intelligible, and practical 
plan.” 

‘because it has been produced against every reform ever made in any 
country. The people 4ave been furnished 
ligible, and practical plan,” but they are prevente« 


This is an objection which has a touch of the humorous in it, 


with “(a complete, intel- 


} 
i 


from trying it on a 
large scale by the allegation of the politicians and their newspapers that 
it is “ theoretical” and “ visionary "—two epithets which they apply to 
everything which they do not like and have not tried. It Zas been tried 
on a small scale in the New York Post-oflice and Custom-house, and in 
the Department of the Interior at Washington, and has succeeded ad- 
mirably in all three, and the Advertiser could not do better, to qualify 
itself for writing on civil-service reform, than to enquire into the prac- 
tical working of the plan in these places. 





The difficulties the reform has to encounter in the way of mere human 
perversity and stupidity has been well exemplified in the Department of 


the Interior. Mr. Kirkwood, when he came into office, found the new 
plan at work there, and thoroughly successful after four years’ trial. But 


he was old; it was novel to him; he had never seen it or heard of it “ in 
politics’; it seemed “ visionary ” and “ literary,” so without examining 
its operations for one week even, he abolished it and went back to the 
old corrupt, demoralizing, dishonest, embezzling system of allowing 
Congressmen to fill the places with their henchmen as a means of pay- 
ing their political debts. He soon plunged the department in confu- 
sion, found himself overwhelmed with office-seckers, and is to-day a 
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Ider and er man, and i retending that he has not abandoned 
the n complete ly i ( y parti ind he does not say that it 
( n pra but t it e persons living near Wash- 

l \ r aaval ( t ie men of the mountain and the 

pl i cist Ph true, but the remedy for this is 
mple é., to vote a little money to send examiners to or keep exami- 

( otat ind thu ive ¢ lates the « xpense of going far 

from their hom As an excuse for abandoning the whole experiment 
t i savage absurdity about it. The fact is there has grown up 
ind the spoils system, as around every abuse which has lasted more 
than one generation, a prodigious amount of cant, and it sounds, 
s re to say, in spite of the change of time and men, precisely like 
the cant by which the ancien régime in France and the Tory régime in 
England were defended. There is the same fatuous, doubting air, the 


! 


ly, senile shaking of the head over “ 


same melancholy, novelties,” the same 


demand for proof that t ng will “ work” before it is even tried, 


he thing 


iccompanied by the same mulish dislike to having it tried. 


Alt] ough gold Imports have ceased, at least for new transactions, 


the New York money market is becoming plethorie with loanable funds. 


Che surplus reserve of the banks is nearly $11,500,000, against less 


than $3,500,000 a year ago, and all domestic influences tend towards 


lower rates for money. ‘This week the Treasury began the payment of 
about $5,750,000 May interest, and has given notice that it will prepay 
at Washington all 
call. The amount ¢ 


main unpaid. 


the unpaid 5 per cent. bonds included in the rotst 
was $25,000,000, and about $16,000,000 re- 
ily 


5 Gay 


heyy: 
Anca 
Che Treasury receiving applications for the ex- 


1 


tension of 6 per cent. bonds into 34 per cents. Whatever amount is 


not so extended will be paid in cash July 1. Although the Treasury 
payments were large during April, amounting to $14,700,000, exclusive 
debt, the debt was nevertheless re- 
United States bonds have 


of those on account of the public 


duced during the month by $9,660,000, 
been in large demand during the week, and the 4 per cents, the floating 
is small, have been bought up to 116}, the highest 
At this price they yield the buyer about 
| 


ne 


supply of which 
price ever paid for them. 
34 per cent. annual income. 1 present and prospective abundance 
of loanable money is having its influence on speculation at the Stock 
Exchange, and although prices of railroad securities are very high, and 
there are good reasons why there should be at least no further advance, 


1 
yet a “ bull speculation ” was begun; but at the close it showed symp- 


toms of weakness. 


The reply of 


the Mayor, Comptroller, and Corporation Counsel to 
petition of the Manhattan Elevated Railway Company for a reduc- 


the 
tion of taxes is perfectly conclusive and brings out very neatly the cool- 
ness of the proposal. No error, it says, is found by the company in 
the principles upon which it and other corporations are taxed, and it is 
only alleged that the business done at present does not warrant the 
amount of taxation imposed. But it points out that the petitioner is 
paying dividends of ten per cent. upon the capital stock of both the 
roads it leases, “a small portion of which,” if it had been devoted to 
paying taxes, would have prevented the accumulation of arrears now 
complained of. The payments of such dividends may have given a 
fictitious value to the stock, which value was thus taken as a basis 
of valuation, but “the Tax Commissioners were justified” in sup- 


posing the dividends to be “net earnings,” and so the responsibility 


for over-valuation must rest with the directors. Moreover, the 
taxes have been relied upon to pay for city disbursements, bonds 
having been issued in anticipation of their payment, and the city 
officials have no mght under such circumstances to surrender any just 
claim. As to futur® taxes, the report says very simply: “If they [the 
elevated stocks} have the value current they must represent property, 


J 


nd should be taxed as such. If they do not they will decline in value 
ind the tax will decline proportionately,” so that the relief desired will 
be brought about “ by the operation of natural laws.” This is a hard 
saying, and the only way to get around it is td say that in consideration 
of distinguished public services the operation of any natural law which 
makes the stock’s market value correspond with the tax valuation ought 


to be suspended, As yet, however, the company has offered no re- 


joinder 


Nation. 
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We infer that the better class of Democrats in Maryland would be 
d if the State Constitution provided for a trial of the Legislature by 


jury. 


and excellent in its demands for pure government, particular stress being 


} 


Two years ago the party platform was noticeably sincere in ton 


laid upon official economy, the holding of public office as a trust for the 
general advantage, and the need of a registration law to ensure fair 
elections. The reformers who drew it up succeeded in nominating their 
candidate for governor, who stumped the State, platform in hand, and 
was elected by acheering majority. It would now seem as if the regular 
managers had outwitted them by yielding on an unessential point and 
quietly “ fixing ” the Legislature to suit themselves. This body paid so 
little attention to the fine sentiments of the platform that Governor 
Hamilton had to remind them of it, and then they paid as little as before. 
The cost of the session was suggestive of anything but retrenchment, 
while the voting of $200 apiece to all the newspaper correspondents at the 
Capitol is alleged to explain the extremely unsatisfactory report of the 
Legislature’s proceedings that was served out to the press. The re- 
formers have determined to forestall the next elections by exposing the 
shortcomings of the Legislature of 1880, and have called on the Gov- 
ernor for hitherto inaccessible information with regard to it. He has 
accordingly published the items of its expenditure, in connection with 
a letter rehearsing the expectations justified by the platform and dis- 
appointed by the General Assembly. The savings he points out as pos- 
sible do not appear large, but his complaint is that the law regulating 
expenditure has been purposely left incomplete, and that bills establish- 
ing a definite system, abolishing useless offices, providing for registra- 
tion, and putting primary meetings “ under legal protection against fraud 
We wish the 
reformers success in their efforts to find some one who will be respon- 
The discovery would rank 


and violence ” failed, almost without exception, to pass. 


sible for the platform after the election. 
among the greatest of the age. 


The way in which the Solid South dissolves if left to itself is shown 
in such a movement as is.now agitating North Carolina, where a pro- 
hibitory law has been enacted, with a reference of the penal section to 
popular vote for acceptance or rejection. No matter what one’s views 
may be on the policy of such legislation, the well-known relation be- 
tween drunkenness and crime and misery everywhere, and especially 
between whiskey and violence at the South, must cause a temperance 
revival in that section to be viewed with satisfaction as a sign of moral 
recuperation. All the more should we rejoice at it when we see all 
classes engaged in it in the most fraternal manner. The convention 
held in Raleigh last week, at which Governor Jarvis and Judge Merri- 
mon made speeches in hearty sympathy with the law and with the con- 
templated campaign, adopted an address from which we make the fol- 
lowing significant extract : : 

“2. We also regard it as an occasion of profound congratulation 

that now, for the first time, perhaps, in the history of our commonwealth 
since the days of the heroes of '76, the people of all parties, reli- 
gions, and colors can meet on one common platform to advance a great 
public measure without any conflict of interests whatever, without cre- 
ating any party friction, awakening any religious prejudice, and without 
begetting any race-antagonism. . . We have only one aim; we 
are animated by only one motive—namely, the advancement of the ma- 
terial and moral prosperity of a// the people of this broad common- 
wealth, the promotion of their health, wealth, liberty, and happiness, 
without any distinctions whatever.” 
The convention apportioned sums of money to be raised in each 
county for the purpose of disseminating tracts on prohibition and sus- 
taining speakers, and expressly recorded its judgment “that not one 
cent should be used in any way not justified by the highest ethics, pri- 
vate or public.” On the other hand, in order that the liquor interest 
might not use its wares “for the purpose of perverting public senti- 
ment” before the election in August, county commissioners were en- 
treated to use the option allowed them by the Legislature and grant no 
licenses after May 1, when most if not all of the present licenses expire. 
Prohibition takes effect on the first Monday in October. 


The history and present condition of the public schools of Charleston 
were made the subject of a special report last week by Mayor Courtenay. 
The historical portion was not extensive, since the free-school system in 
South Carolina dates only from 1811, but it appears that in 1856 a great 
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improvement was made in it, and that in 1860 there were 4,000 white 
children in the city schools. After the war came the carpet-bag gov- 





ernments, making liberal appropriations for education and squandering 
the money in Scott-Parker fashion. In the last year of that régime, 
viz., in 1876, the State school fund was nominally $189,352; the number 
of schools 2,483; and the number of scholars—white, 46,444 ; colored, 
55.952. Last year the figures stood—fund, $351,415; schools, 2,973; 
scholars, 61,219 white and 72,853 colored—a significant increase. In 
Charleston alone, the total of white and black together barely exceeded 
the white attendance of 1860, indicating, aside from the increase in the 
population, that half of the children of both colors are now without 
the means of instruction. Mayor Courtenay shows that this defect is not 
owing to any unwillingness on the part of the city to tax itself, since 
the educational tax-rate is higher even than Boston's, not to speak of 
voluntary contributions for the upper schools. The rest of his report 
is an argument for national aid, and very effectively summarizes the ap- 
peal of the trustees of the Peabody Educational Fund to Congress, 
which was endorsed by President Hayes and justified by President 
Garfield in his inaugural. It is well to have it repeated by Southern 
officials alive by bitter experience to the perils of ignorant suffrage. 
We do not doubt that Congress will eventually give a favorable re- 
sponse, though we have seen that Mr. Hoar’s measure barely succeeded 
in passing the Senate. The present is a fit time to remind him that the 


miserable obstruction in which he has been engaged since March 4 | 


tends to destroy the legislative sense of perspective, and to invite neg- 
lect, postponement, and defeat for matters of far-reaching national con- 
cern and obligation, in favor of party intrigue and personal aggran- 
dizement. He is himself now acting under the delusion that it is 
more important to bolster up repudiation in Virginia than for every 
child at the South to be furnished instruction, in accordance with his 
own scheme of national assistance. 





The Seventeenth Assembly District Republican Association last week 
adopted resolutions in favor of the Carpenter Street-Cleaning Bill, and 
denouncing the present agitation in the severest terms as “ unwise and 
un-Republican.” According to their view of the case the doctors and 
newspapers and Democrats have formed a conspiracy to “ damage the 
Republican party,” and “ destroy the purity and freedom of elections in 
this city”; to remove the Police Commissioners “ on evidence evidently 
manufactured for the occasion by our political enemies,” and in further- 
ance of “ base partisan purposes ”’; and to place in the hands of one man 
millions of dollars to be expended in reducing the Republican city vote, 
“now happily on the increase.” This last is unnecessarily alarming, for 
the failure of Governor Cornell to pardon Balbo, the Italian murderer, has 
already, we believe, “ alienated” a large part of the street-cleaning vote ; 
besides which, two of the Police Commissioners are Tammany Demo- 
crats, and their removal ought not to be publicly spoken of as a Republi- 
can loss. But it appears that what the Seventeenth District Association 
really objects to is, the insidious centralizing tendency and correspond- 
ing danger to our municipal institutions involved in letting the Mayor 
clean the streets unaided. This is mentioned as an example of “ one- 
man rule,” which they say experience has demonstrated to be “ against 
the best interest of the people.” The association makes all these loose 
statements in its capacity as a body “ representing the Republican elec- 
tors of this district,” but this assumption, too, we must distrust if the re- 
sults of a careful statistical enquiry by Mr. George Bliss, the accused 
Police Commissioners’ counsel, are to be relied upon. He had a very 
poor opinion of these “associations” eighteen months ago when he 
complained to General Arthur that of 13,335 names on their rolls, half 
of them were those of dead men and “not 6,000 should be there,” 
whereas the Republican vote of the city was about 50,000. 


It is proposed to spend $25,000 on a monument to Lord Beacons- 
field in Westminster Abbey, but it is pleasant to see that Mr. Labou- 
chere has announced his intention of opposing the vote, and that his 


notice was loudly cheered by the Radicals. If the Liberals appropriate | 


money for any such purpose, after the accounts they gave of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s life and works during the late canvass, they will stultify 
themselves before the world in a very remarkable way. A debate on the 
subject will be useful if it produces*some definition of a politician's title 
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| to posthumous honors of this character at the public expense. At pre- 
| sent it seems as if nothing could warrant such honors but great 
achievements in the public service, or universally recognized greatness of 
character. Neither of these claims is put forward for Lord Beacons- 
field. His fame rests on his novels, and on his skill as a party manager. 
He was the author of no legislation of note, except the Reform Bill of 
1867, which he really borrowed from his adversaries and passed him- 
self as a clever political trick, in order to “dish the Whigs,” as the late 
Lord Derby said. His latest achievements were the Treaty of Berlin 
| and the Afghan War, which, as described by Mr. Gladstone and M1 
| Vernon Harcourt, almost merited the penitentiary. If the Ministry pro- 
pose the vote they ought to be forced to state in detail in what manner 
Lord Beaconsfield deserved well of his country. In any event, it would 
seem as if no one whose right to it was disputed by any considerable 


body of his own countrymen ought to have a memorial in “ the great 
| temple of silence and reconciliation.” 


The French persist in denying all intention of doing anything more 


in Tunis than chastise the Kroumirs and make their own territory safe, 


| and their declarations are evidently believed in England. The Bey has 


sent out a solemn protest against.the violation of his territory, which he 
says is really Turkish territory, and to enter on it in hostile array is, 
therefore, to assail what Lord Beaconsfield used to call “ the integrity 


and independence of the Ottoman Empire’; but the Porte does not 


seem disposed to adopt this view or assert its suzerainty, although there 


fond 


is no doubt that it is technically correct. The French military opera- 


tions do not seem likely to present any difficulty. The Kroumir tern- 


tory is a quadrangle, with the sea on one side, settled Tunis on another, 
Algeria on another, and a newly-completed railroad between Tunis and 
Algeria on the fourth. Consequently there is no difficulty in surround- 
| ing them. Their territory is not large—that is, not over twenty miles 
| broad by a hundred long. A more disadvantageous “location ” for 
| robber tribes it would be difficult to find, and the wonder is that they 
have been left unmolested so long. The Bey sent his brother Ali to 
the scene of action with some five thousand wretched troops, who have 
been exciting the merriment of the correspondents. Ali being a good 
Mussulman and hating modern improvements as much as Mr. Ruskin, 
refused to transport his army by the railroad and piously performed an 
eight days’ march instead. It is now reported that he has gone back 
to Tunis, disgusted both with the French and the Kroumirs, whom he 
considers altogether a bad lot. 


The benefits of the Irish Land Bill will be enjoyed by all tenants 
against whom final judgment in an ejectment process has not been 
| obtained before its passage. But there are now thousands of tenants 
against whom such judgment has been obtained already who are just as 
much entitled to its benefits asthe others. It was to protect the former 
against eviction pending the introduction and passage of the bill that Mr. 


Forster brought in the Disturbance Bill which was thrown out by the 
House of Lords in the last session of Parliament. The Land League sub- 


sequently did the work which this bill would have done, by the process 


of “ boycotting ” and passive resistance. But the Coercion Bill having 


| placed overwhelming force at the disposal of the landlords, evictions 
| on a great scale have been resumed, and are causing an exasperation 
among the peasantry which bids fair to neutralize the soothing influence 
| of the Land Bill, and is leading to a renewal of savage outrages in 
| various parts of the country. It is, of course, expecting too much from 
| human nature, and certainly from Irish human nature, to expect peace- 
able submission to what the Government has acknowledged to be 
oppression, and what pending legislation proposes to forbid. This 
state of things has led to increased violence of language on the part of 
Dillon, the most violent of the Land-Leaguers, and to his arrest, and 
the “ proclamation,” as disturbed, of Dublin city and county. Dillon is 
the first member of Parliament who has been arrested under the Coer- 
cion Act, and was arrested on his way to the House. The whole affair 
is a very disagreeable one, and is exciting a good deal of uneasiness 
among the Radical Liberals, whose fears about the whole policy of coer- 
cion it is confirming. They said it would not produce tranquillity, and 
it has not done so. They said, too, it would prevent the Land Bill from 
' proving a “ healing measure,” and it seems likely to do so, 
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AND GREENBACKISM. 


SILVER 


OST ms Who hear of the silver question without following 
\| it in all its details will find some difficulty in believing that 
‘re is a humorous side to it, and yet when one reads the articles 
of the French opponents of the proposed International Sil- 
To these gentlemen we oc- 


nd 
ver Convention one perceives it distinctly. 
upy the position of great producers of silver who have a large stock on 
hand, to which we are constantly making additions, and which we have 
n vain offered on very favorable terms to our own population, who will 
none of it. Under these circumstances, we are supposed to be looking 
ibout to see whether there is not some simple-minded people in Eu- 
rope whom we can persuade into allowing us to “unload” on it. The 
French are themselves in a worse predicament than we are as regards 
the quantity of silver in store which they cannot persuade their own 
people to use. They have about $230,000,000 of it in the Bank of 
France which they cannot get rid of, while we have only about $89,- 
000,000 as yet. But then they are better off than we are as regards the 
future. France is not a silver-producing country, and therefore has no 
powerful mining interest at work pressing the Government and operat- 
ing on public opinion for the purpose of creating a market for its wares. 
The French are, therefore, naturally somewhat anxious as to the amount 
of silver which, if they enter into a bi-metallic agreement with us, we 
may take occasion to impose on them by way of saving the world from 
the horrors of a scarcity of metallic currency. M. Leroy-Beaulieu, who 
is lifting up his voice on this subject with much effect, supposes the fol- 
lowing very diverting conversation between the United States and M. 


Magnin, the French Minister of Finance. Say the United States : 


“We are producing enormous quantities of silver. New mines are 
every day discovered in our territory, in Arizona and other places. But 
silver has fallen fifteen or twenty per cent. in value. This is very disa- 
greeable to us. Our mine-owners are disgusted with it. They are the 
more disgusted because our own people refuse totally to use silver as 

#money. We have coined some tens of millions of dollars of our fathers, but 
these had hardly left the Mint when our people sent them back to the 
Treasury. We are thus very much embarrassed, because we produce a 
great deal of silver, which is depreciating and which our people, who are 
very ‘cute (/rés-fixe), willnot turn to account. We must export it. Now, 
France is a nice country. She has already about $250,000,000 of sil- 
ver. We will give her $200,000,000 or $300,000,000 more, if she pleases. 
That would be very advantageous for us, and very obliging on the part 
of France; for in this way we can get rid of our silver product, which 
our ci‘izens are very willing to send abroad but obstinately refuse to 
make use of at home.” 


To this M. 


swer: 


Magnin, according to M. Leroy-Beaulieu, should an- 


“We have already $250,000,000 in silver, and are very much bur- 
dened with it. We dare not, as I have just told the Senate, pay 
our Senators and Deputies even partially in this metal, through fear 
of a parliamentary rebellion. Now, how much silver coin have you 
Americans? Have you $250,000,000 of it, like us? No; you have not 
the third or the quarter of this sum. Very well; begin and coin for 
yourselves $250,000,000. When you have this amount, look in again 
and we will talk the matter over with you. Until thenit is for you alone 
to go on coining, because, compared to us, you are behindhand with 
your silver dol 


irs. 


It is quite evident, of course, even to the most simple-minded Euro- 
pean, that if there were an international agreement to deliver gold at all 
the mints at a fixed ratio in return for silver, the principal result would 
be the creation of an admirable market for the products of the mines of 
the silver-producing countries, of which the United States are the chief. 
The other countries could only exchange the silver they draw from else- 
where in return for their products, but the United States would be 
every year producing considerable quantities of new silver for which 
they have no use themselves, and which they would rapidly forward to 

pe to be exchanged into gold at the mints of the other mem- 
bers of the union. It now takes eighteen ounces and a half to buy an 
f gold. It would, under the bi-metallic Convention, be possible 
to get an ounce of gold for fifteen and a half or sixteen ounces, and the 
silver business would thrive apace. If it be said that the Europeans 
would retaliate by sending their silver to our mint and drawing gold 
for it, the answer is that if the members of the union attacked each 
other’s mints in this way in order to procure gold it would show 
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that the competition for gold which is now said to be threatening 
the world with a great disaster had not ceased, that the eager- 
ness of the great commercial nations to do business by a gold stan- 


| dard was unabated, and that the effect of a scarcity of gold in raising 
prices, which the bi-metallic movement is intended to prevent, was 


| 





} . 
character of a very respectable coinage. 


unavoidable. In fact, the nation whose supply of silver was steadiest 
and largest would speedily get all the gold there was in the pockets of 
foreigners. There is nothing in the bi-metallic movement more curious 
than the confidence of its promoters that by its aid they can bring about 
something which the world has never witnessed—the use of two stan- 
dards simultaneously in the same country. As a matter of fact, no na- 
tion has ever bought and sold and promised to pay in gold or silver indif- 
ferently. Every nation has always, when there were two legal tenders, 
exported the more valuable metal, and done its business in the cheaper 
one. Each nation would do so still under the proposed bi-metallic con- 
vention; that is, some countries would use the silver standard and 
some the gold, as they do now. Sellers of commodities would stipu- 
late for payment, not in whichever metal the buyer pleased, but in 
whichever the seller pleased. “ Oh! but,” the silver-man will say, “ the 
seller would not need to make any such stipulation, because if he were 
paid in silver he could always carry it to the mint and obtain its value 
or more than its value in gold, and, knowing this, he would #of carry 
it to the mint. He would be satisfied to keep and use it.” To which 
we make answer, that the very reason which makes it impossible 
to keep silver in circulation in this country and in France at this mo- 
ment would impel him to carry it to the mint and exchange it for 
gold—viz., the enormous bulk of it which would be needed in such 
great transactions as those in which the business of the leading 
commercial nations is now carried on. If there were a widespread 
desire to conduct this business on a gold basis, and to make 
prices in gold, the strain on the gold-supply of the world, of which 
we hear so much, would continue, and probably be worse than ever. 
Heretofore the strain has been relieved by some nations resigning 
themselves to the cheaper metal altogether, and giving up all claim 
to the dearer one. But if the proposed universal monetary union were 
brought about, and every mint was bound to pay out gold for silver to 
all comers at a fixed price, there would be no such relief. The demand 
for gold, instead of being partial, would be universal. 

There is so little probability that any such union will be brought about 
that discussing its consequences is very like discussing a chimera. But 
the probable futility of the movement does not make it harmless. It is 
doing mischief every day by shaking popular confidence in the great, if 
not the greatest, defence of monetary soundness in this and all other 
democratic countries—the doctrine that true money must have intrinsic 
value, and that that value is regulated solely by the laws of trade, and 
not by the Government stamp. It is with this doctrine that all the great 
money crazes of modern times have been successfully combated. It 
is the only adequate defence against Greenbackism and all cognate 
schemes of inflation. To abandon or weaken it is to open the door to 
the embodiment in legislation of almost every form of financial folly. 
Now, in sending national delegates to Paris to maintain and propa- 
gate the theory that we can by law or treaty give silver a higher perma- 
nent value than it has in the market—that is to say, a value independent 
of the demand for it and the cost of producing it—we do undoubtedly 
give countenance to the notion that there can be such a thing as 
Government money without intrinsic value, and that the purchas- 
ing power of money can be made matter of Government regulation. 


| This is all that the Greenbackers ask us to concede, and, with a little 


adaptation, it can be made to give General Butler’s stamped leather the 
When he asks that his “fiat 
money ” be made exchangeable for gold or any other commodity by law, 
at a fixed ratio, what answer can we give that will not make our silver 
movement seem absurd? If we can permanently raise silver above its 
market value, and make its price independent of supply and cost, by 
international agreement, why not leather? why not copper? Why 
have anything so expensive as silver for our second legal tender, when 
a short treaty making copper exchangeable for gold at a fixed rate will 
give it all the steadiness which it now lacks, and qualify it to relieve 
the strain on gold ? 

The sooner the Paris Conference breaks up and the bi-metallists begin 
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to turn their attention to natural instead of artificial modes of escape from 
the dangers they anticipate, the better will it be both for our financial and 
political future, if, indeed, the two things are separable. There is no 
reason why silver should not be brought into more extensive use by all 
the leading nations of the world. This could be accomplished by the 
very simple expedient of raising somewhat the amount for which it is 
a legal tender in the gold countries, and by excluding bank-bills for 
small amounts for circulation in all countries. This done, the Govern- 
ment should confine itself in its dealings with the relations of gold 
and silver to simple recognition, by appropriate machinery, of the mar- 
ket price of the metals. They should exchange, and must always ex- 
change, and always have exchanged in the long run, for what they were 
worth. There is no reason why an individual should not be permitted 
to settle his debts in silver, as in broadcloth or molasses or grain. It is 
a commodity like another. The Government ought to indicate the 
quantity contained in a coin by its stamp, but all attempts to fix in 
this way the amount of some other commodity it ought to purchase 
serves to propagate the idea, of which we probably have not yet seen 
the whole fruit, that the value of money is the creation of law. 


THE FRENCH OCCUPATION OF TUNIS. 

NHE last act of the understanding that secured Cyprus to Great 
1 Britain, and a large part of European Turkey to Austria, is now 
apparently being consummated by the occupation of the Regency of 
Tunis by a French army. The protests of the Bey and his suzerain, 
and the probability of a war with Italy, have availed nothing. Under 
the pretext of an apprehended uprising of the discontented tribes in 
Algeria, one army corps was quietly but rapidly transferred from the 
southern ports of France across the Mediterranean to the eastern ports 
of Algeria and concentrated on the Tunisian frontier ; and while this 
one is moving in three columns towards the capital of Tunis, another is 
being transported more openly, and with equal vigor, to take its place 
in Algeria. The French have been quietly preparing for this cou for 
years ; circumstances have delayed its execution, and doubtless France 
would much have preferred the Bey’s consent to a French protectorate. 

jut it has been evident that the Bey could not, even if he would like to, 
consent to any such arrangement, for the Italian and German influ- 
ences have been exerted to the utmost to prevent it. No nation is so 
well prepared for transporting an army by sea as France. While the 
fighting ships of her navy have been changed from the old-fashioned 
wooden ships-of-the-line and frigates to the modern machines called 
iron-clads, the former have been all systematically transformed into 
transports, with every preparation imaginable for rapid embarkation of 
all grades of troops and branches of an army with their appurtenances, 
The transports are maintained in a thoroughly efficient condition for 
immediate service ; some of them are fully equipped, with even the pro- 
visions, stores, and coals on board, and the officers and crew detailed, 
while others equally efficient are moored at their arsenals alongside of 
storehouses in which their full equipments are kept carefully sorted 
and marked ready for instant transfer. The arrangements for em- 
barking and transporting cavalry are a marvel, and in this the French 
have excelled themselves as organizers. As if to obviate any possible 
omission, an army is occasionally prepared for service, concentrated in 
the vicinity of the arsenal, and the programme carried out up to the 
very point of embarkation. Ask French officers what all this means, 
and they will answer by pointing to the map of the Mediterranean, and 
explain that their position demands such preparation no less to protect 
their African possessions than to occupy neighboring territory should 
circumstances demand it. The mountain barrier that separates them 
from Italy is fortified so admirably that the best of generals and most 
powerful of armies would find it difficult to reach the plains of Italy. 
Hence reliance is placed on naval superiority, and every disposition 
made to move a large army by water. On more than one occasion in- 
cipient insurrections in Algeria have been nipped in the bud by the 
celerity with which a regiment of cavalry has been carried, ready for an 
extended campaign, from Toulon to the port in Algeria nearest to the 
scene of disturbance. Artificial harbors have been built all along the 
Algerian coast, so as to ensure prompt disembarkation within striking 
distance of any part of the territory. 
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All this preparation is now made available for adding the Regency ct 
Tunis to the French colony of Algeria. The excuse for such a step is 
1 


that the tribes who inhabit the border have made raids into Algeria 


} 


territory and plundered French subjects, and, as the Bey cannot or wil 
not punish them, the French Government must do so. We must n 

expect a better when a powerful nation desires to absorb the territory 
of a weak and semi-barbarous neighbor. The truth is that the tribes 
for whose punishment a French army numbering sixty thousand has in- 
vaded Tunis hardly number twenty-five thousand souls of all ages and 
both sexes. They are nomadic Arabs, fanatical Mohammedans, anc 
notoriously vicious and piratical. Possessing large herds of camel: 

cattle, and sheep, chiefly stolen from the more peaceable tribes, the 
steadfastly resist the occupation and development of their territory b 
European settlers, defy the authority of the Bey to collect taxes, an 
enjoy a semi-independence which is unquestionably their right. Tha 
their raids are often across the border, and that the tribes occupyin; 
Algerian territory are the greatest sufferers, there can be no doubt; anc 
that the former deserve to be summarily dealt with, every one must ad 

mit. But a regiment of French cavalry could inflict on them a punish 

ment so severe as never to be forgotten: they are practically unarmed, 
their weapons being rifles and pistols of the type so eagerly sought after 
by collectors of bric-a-brac;as interesting objects of antiquity. Without 
artillery or ammunition, with only tribal organization, and devoid of the 
means to prepare for defence, the French troops have only to guard 
against ambuscade and they may occupy the whole territory with hardly 
any loss of life, provided Italy remains inactive. 

When it is remembered that there are at least thirty thousand Italian 
colonists in Tunis, and that the greater part of the commerce and in- 
dustries of the Regency are in Italian hands, national interests should 
make any Government in Italy desirous to prevent at all hazarcs the 
establishment of a hostile power in a territory so near to her own, sepa- 
rated by seventy miles of the placid waters of the Mediterranean. Sar- 
dinia is further from Italy proper than Tunis is from Sicily. The sur- 
plus population of Italy would freely migrate to the fertile regions of 
Tunis, and there remain subject to military service, if Tunis were an 
Italian colony; were it a French colony the emigration would be the 
same, but the emigrants would be beyond the reach of Italian conserip- 
tion. As an Italian colony the freedom of intercourse would stimulate 
the commerce of Italy with Tunis, while as a French colony the restric- 
tions that are now so destructive to the trade between Italy and France 
would annihilate the existing trade between Italy and Tunis. Endless 
are the arguments that might be brought forward in favor of active 
Italian opposition to an extension of the French African colony, and if 
Italy passively submits to it no greater proof of her internal weakness 
could be given to the world. 

To suppose that she would accept Tripoli as compensation would 
be to pay a poor compliment to the intelligence of her statesmen. Tri- 
poli is a desert. The small population it now has find it difficult to 
maintain life in the oasis they occupy, and are slowly but surely dimin- 
ishing. Tripoli is not worth occupation; while Tunis, especially that 
part so much coveted, now occupied by the Kroumirs, is among the 
most fertile regions bordering the Mediterranean, and unquestionably 
the richest in mineral deposits. Oak forests which yield an almost un- 
limited supply of cork—now so scarce and so much more valuable than 
it was ten years ago—occupy a large tract of the western part of Tu- 
nis; iron ore, equalled in percentage of mineral only by that of Elba, 
may be mined on the hill-slopes bordering the coast and in many acces- 
sible places inland; argentiferous ores are known to abound in the 
mountains of the interior and western part of the Regency. Moreover, 
unlike Tripoli, northern Tunis is well supplied with perennial streams 
that furnish abundant water for irrigation; and the yield of grain, con- 
sidering the methods of cultivation, is far above the average. French 
capital has vainly sought the development of Tunis. The inhabitants 
have opposed it by every means in their power, knowing that the an- 
nexation of their country to Algeria must inevitably follow such an 
investment. The construction of the railway through the Regency to 
connect with the Algerian system was only a link in the chain of events 
that have ended in the occupation now in progress, and the piratical raid 
of the Kroumirs only the excuse that has hastened it. 

There is a possibility that Germany may have given assurances to 
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France of non-intervention in case Italy offers active opposition, whe- 
welcoming a vent to French warlike aspirations or from a rational 

that in a war between France and Italy the latter would not ne- 

rily be worsted. To be sure, it has been reported that Germany 





it to possess that part of Tunis in the vicinity of Biserta (port and 
lake), in order to have a naval station on the Mediterranean, and it 
is well known that German officers explored the region and mapped it. 
When the German navy has grown to an equality with that of other 
first-class naval Powers, a naval station on the Mediterranean would be 
desirable ; until then it would be a source of weakness. It is, therefore, 
probable that Germany regards with equanimity, at least, the possibility 


of war between France and Italy on the Tunisian question. 


IMPRESSIONS OF HAVANA AND CUBA. 


HAVANA, April 10, 188r. 

tie impression that besets the traveller in foreign countries, in the early 

stages of his visit, that he is being fleeced on account of his ignorance 
of the manners and customs, may pass away at Havana, as elsewhere, but the 
demands in which it had its origin here are likely still to remain. Havana is 
so expensive a city that its ordinary prices have a quite sufficient air of extor- 
tion. It costs thirty-five cents for a ride in the horse-cars ; forty cents for 
a couple of diminutive eggs in a very inferior restaurant; thirty-six dol- 
lars for a modest room (unfurnished), such as a clerk might require, by 
These prices are in paper, it is true; but, re- 
The 


the month ; and at that rate. 
duced nearly one-half to our standard, they are very pretty figures still. 
minor currency—one recognizes it in his first transactions on landing with a 
hearty sigh of self-congratulation and of wonderment at what we have gone 
through—is of the same soiled and ragged sort used among ourselves in our 
‘*shin-plaster ” period, only, as a rule, more repulsive through the universal 
use here of the café, and the accounting on the wet tops of its small marble 
tables. 
lhe rewards of labor, at least in the smaller commerce, on the other 
Since we have commenced with the minor 
There are those who receive but thirty and 
One of some importance at the ‘‘ Diana,” 


hand, are not in proportion, 
clerk let us continue a moment. 
forty dollars a month in paper. 
the A. T. Stewart’s of Havana, in the Calle del Obispo, will get say thirty 
dollars in gold. He will have in addition his board, which is taken in the 
store with his fellows, breakfast at half-past nine and dinner at five, the shut- 
ters being put up for that purpose ; and his lodging, which is on or under the 
counter. He will have to work for that from six in the morning till ten at 
night, the customary hours in the retail trade ; though in the wholesale trade, 
and especially in the foreign houses (of which there are many), both the la- 
bors are lighter and the pay better. The Cuban clerk, too, has a greater 
competition to meet than with us, owing toa peculiar feature of business 
worthy of note, perhaps, by some enterprising purveyor of novelties for in- 
troduction among ourselves. There is a custom of sending goods to the 
houses of patrons for inspection, if it be too warm, or if for any other reason 
they do not wish to come in person, If a lady desire a fan, a dress-pattern, 
or any other article whatsoever at her hotel or private residence, she may have 
half the stock of the establishment sent to her, and with it an attentive em- 
ployé who will wait an hour or two while she pulls it over and selects, or re- 
turns the whole without purchase if such be her mind. 

How, then, our little clerk, with his scanty horizon, his long hours, and 
small wages, can pay eighteen cents, gold, to ride in a horse-car, dress very 
well, and have money to dash gaily about in the cafés, is one of those prob- 
lems which it seems one could never remain long enough in Havana to find 
He has had great diffi- 
culty at first to cast his eyes anywhere else, since it is the most obtrusive 


out, till he cast his eyes by chance upon the lottery, 


thing in the country; but beginning with the ingrained American prejudice 
against lotteries as something extremely disreputable, he has not considered 
it worthy of attention. If it be not a lottery ticket-seller who accosts you 
the first on the very lowest step of the landing stage when you are set ashore 
from your steamer, at the venerable old convent which is now the custom- 
house, in one of the half gondola-shaped harbor boats, it is very strange. 
Lottery ticket-dealers swarm. [I have seen four, one seated in each corner 
of the two doors of a small café, and three others circulating among the 
guests within, 
one-legged soldiers, probably victims of the insurrection, largely represented. 
Chey are not repulsed with scorn ; they are not hurried off by vigilant police 
On the contrary, they gain from a percentage on 


They are of many types—men, women, and children, with 


to be fined and imprisoned. 
their sales a tolerable livelihood for themselves, and are looked upon, for 
what I know, with a certain veneration as the agents through whom the for- 
tune and ease which the Government, making itself the beneficent deus ex 
machina of its subjects. has to bestow upon those born under a lucky star, 
If he 


are to be received. The Cuban in humble circumstances buys hope. 
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have no savings in the bank, and no policy of life insurance, he can always 
have in his pocket at an inconsiderable price the possibility of a brilliant 
gain from one of the twenty-two drawings, with their numerous prizes, con- 
ducted annually, and with that he rests content. He has nothing to do, then, 
with his surplus but dash it out in the cafés, or, better yet, to buy more lottery 
tickets. It is a system that cannot sufficiently be reprobated—my own num- 
ber is 11,014, and I am looking forward with no small interest to see what 
it will do in the drawing, with the first prize a million in paper, which takes 
place to-morrow ; and its abolition, as a foe to honest industry and economy, 
is a reform in comparison with which those just now coming over to the island 
and printed in the papers these last few days—the new constitution enacted 
by the Cortes—are unworthy of mention. There is to be liberty of the press, 
liberty of religion—which will no doubt result presently in the establishment, 
for the first time, of some sort of modest Protestant chapel at Havana—and 
a fair distribution to Cubans of the offices which have heretofore been too 
much the perquisite of the Spaniards of the mother country. It is really, in 
fact, an important moment at which we are arrived, and it is worth waiting 
to see, now for a little time henceforward, what we shall see. 

Momentous, too, during the last two months the time has been and still 
continues, in the insight which has been afforded into the conduct of affairs in 
a most wretchedly maladministered island, by the discovery of enormous frauds 
in the Marine Department. These are of an extent to discountenance those 
persons at home who are continually telling us that they manage these things 
better in France, and quite to warm the cockles of the hearts of such mem- 
bers of the Tweed Ring in New York as may still survive. It is estimated, 
in the retrospective light thrown through these scandals upon the past, that 
not less than forty millions in hard money have been stolen outright during 
the course of the insurrection, beginning in 1868. The Morro Castle is full 
just now of prisoners of distinction, marquises and counts (titles of the island), 
officers of rank, and wealthy contractors, undergoing trial. The proceedings 
have been by court-martial, and not too fully spread before the public, nor 
are the sentences yet made public ; but I hear only this morning, from a some- 
what inside confidential source, that Antonio Gassol, the principal operator in 
this species of lottery, as it were, in which he has been unhappy enough to 
draw at last a penalty after drawing so long rich prizes, has received, or will re- 
ceive, two years’ confinement in a fortress, and a number of others of a second- 
ary rank four months each. It is known that Admiral Berenguer, the head 
of the station, was fiercely disposed, and had threatened to tear the shoulder- 
straps from his uniform unless justice were done upon the culprits. Whether 
this be such very great severity after all is a question, but it is certain that 
they have got a touch of punishment of a kind such persons can particularly 
appreciate, in the fines and restitutions imposed upon them, as far as might 
be, in addition, which in the case of Gassol amount to a million. The sys- 
tem was a conspiracy between contractors for supplies and officers of the com- 
missariat, auditors, and others in authority, and was carried on by the good old 
method of ‘‘ addition, subtraction, and silence,” with which we have been 
more or less familiar at home. Thus, Sefior Gamez, for example, would 
have an original bill of $375 for coal, which would be raised at second hand 
to $3,750, certified by a third as $37,500, and thus paid. 

One is as-ured by very intelligent persons, on many hands, that this weary 
ten years’ insurrection, which straggled so unintelligibly through our own news- 
papers, ruined plantations by the score, loaded the island with debt, and gave 
it its present depreciated, filthy rags for currency, might easily have been put 
down with a little vigor, and was purposely kept alive. The motives were 
numerous, but spoliation by rings of contractors for supplies, and desire for 
advancement by the unscrupulously ambitious of the army, the principal. 
They tell you that Dulce was secretly traitorous, through his Cuban wife, and 
wished the rebels well ; that De Rodas when asked, at a given point, for re- 
inforcements, sent and withdrew part of the troops already there instead ; that 
Pieltain was intriguing for the Republican cause in the mother country ; that 
Concha was an ease-loving person, who paid nobody, but was greedy of money, 
and desired to use part of it in the interest of King Alfonso. So these, and 
many more, in a long line of captains-general, rapidly succeeding each other, 
are analyzed, until Martinez Campos and Jovellar came out together, the one 
in the cabinet, the other in the field, and, yielding at last to the general weari- 
ness and complaints, made an end of it. 

This is the version of persons naturally discontented with the state in 
in which they find themselves, and should, perhaps, be taken with a grain of 
salt. The island is not large, it is true ; facility of communication with Spain 
in these days of steam is easy ; the insurgents never succeeded in holding any 
town, and could get little assistance from without. On the other hand, there 
are no railroads of consequence, the high roads of the country are bad, and 
there was the refuge of the savage half-swamp, half-forest, the manigua, 
with which a large part of the island, date from Christopher Columbus 
though it does, still abounds. I have had a glimpse of the manipua, in a 
small way, on a journey to Matanzas, the second city in size of Cuba, where 
an attempt at an international exposition is now being made. It looks even 
sentimentally pretty from a distance, the manigua, with its masses of laurel 
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and cypress and graceful palm-trees rising above it, but within it is a thicket 
of cactus, thorns, and intertwisted vines through which a way must be cut, 
step by step, with the machete, the formidabie half-knife, half-cleaver, used 
in the sugar plantations and commonly carried by the peasants. 

Hardly a prosperous American county fair but would make as good a 
showing for an exposition as that at Matanzas, though it should be said that 
it is still in a very unfinished condition ; but I trust I am not so unreasonable 
as not to feel fully repaid for the three hours and more of a hot and dusty 
journey, ina ramshackle train, driven by a Chinese engineer, by the first deep 
draught of novelty in the heart of a tropical country, and the glimpse of 
Cuban villages and a Cuban provincial town. The fences are of cactus and 
dwarf or 


mouse ” pine-apple, with a pollarded tree like the olive growing 
out of them. There are cocoanut orchards, mangos, guavas, guanasanas, 
mami, caimeto, unknown fruits too numerous to mention. ‘The tall palm- 
tree, the stem whitish, bulged in the middle, seeming to stand as a pot or re- 
ceptacle for the green, new portion which springs from the top, is scattered 
over all the landscape, in groves, in avenues, on the knolls and by running 
brooks. There seems an incongruity in a palm-tree on a hill or by a brook ; 
they should stand, one thinks, only on the plain. ‘There are scarlet flowers, 
bananas, and cocoanuts in small enclosures about the station. Venders come 
into the train to sell white cheeses, guava jelly ; if not that, a live hen or par- 
tridge ; if not that, and all the time, lottery tickets. 

The peasant proprietor is in a house of one high story, with a liberal 
porch which would do no discredit to the agriculturist, say in Arkansas, to se- 
lect at random. It has a roof thatched with palm. One recalls Paul and 
Virginia. There is the caéane, with its palm-thatched roof ; over it bends 
the banana, from which the couple will take a broad leaf to shelter themselves 
from the sun. A great cetba tree casts its shade upon it. There in the door 
is the faithful negro Domingo, and in a cup of the hills a glimpse of the 
sea. Here is a country where they have what Sydney Smith professed him- 
self willing to be satistied with, the luxuries of life, though he could not have 
the necessaries. By force of association, seeing the splendid tropical vegeta- 
tion around the poor huts, one fancies a boor who indulges himself in the 
taste for a conservatory. 

The display of a collection of very poor drawings from the antique, at 
Matanzas, led me to hunt up at Havana an excessively battered small gallery, 
of which no one but myself in the place seemed ever to have heard. The 
few pictures, perhaps a hundred, seem to have served as targets for every 
wanton missile. and not more than half of them are hung. There is a noble 
Spagnoletto, and two or three others of the old masters, apparently genuine, 
and of the best sort, fast falling to pieces. The rest are copies. They are 
in charge of a custodian who conducts the school of art the specimens from 
which I had seen. Nor are there pictures of merit, either ancient or modern, 
in the churches or the private houses. A few good copies from the European 
galleries, at most, are hung along the walls. 

The houses and churches themselves, the interiors of the former and the 
facades of the latter, and the whole manner and paraphernalia of life before 
one’s eyes, are worthy to arrest attention, from the point of the picturesque, 
with a striking interest. I can hardly see how a visit to Havana for the 
lover of this kind of pleasure could fail to be anything less than delightful. 
I said to myself on landing, ‘‘ There is nothing so foreign in all Europe,” 
and I have hardly seen reason since to change the opinion. There are sub- 
jects for the painter on every hand, and entirely of an unhackneyed sort. It 
would be especially, perhaps, the water-color painter, since the profuse tint- 
ing of all the out-of-door objects is prevailingly in the lighter and airier tints. 
Walls are pink, green, yellow, lees-of-wine color, and azure blue. I have 
seen the interior wall of a courtyard so near the color of the sky of a dazzling 
bright morning that the two seemed to blend into one plane. The fronts of 
the churches are charming. They are of a robust rococo architecture, well 
proportioned, irregular, and grandiose. They are built of a calcareous grey 
stone which cannot be brought to a smooth surface, and perhaps accounts for 
the noble breadth of the parts, and takes with age a most venerable, time- 
stained, and blackened appearance upon its large scrolls and sculptures. 
Santo Domingo has a dome covered with ancient glazed tiles of a Moorish 
pattern, and a bell-tower, in a crevice of a corner of which, a hundred feet 
in the air, is a hardy tree of some size, sprung, no doubt, from a seed dropped 
by some passing bird. One side of the little plaza of the Cathedral is closed 
by an arcaded building freshly tinted in pink, the other by one in blue, which 
contrast coquettishly with its ancient greyness. At the Belen is a heavy gar- 
den-wall cut into a kind of grt//e in the stone, through which vegetation is 
seen. Attached to them all are delightful arcaded cloisters—bananas, cocoas, 
and the other tropical plants growing within, There is no glass in Havana 
windows, which are very wide and high, and protected instead, besides shut- 
ters within, by the greatest quantity of lovely wrought-iron work and by 
gratings, painted of a refreshing green, of turned wooden posts which would 
delight the eyes of partisans of our present Queen Anne revival. The arcade 
system is enforced for the buildings put up now in the newer parts of town, 
so that there is a certain Rue de Rivoli effect, only lighter, aad the foot- 
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passenger can go from point to point completely under cover. The houses 


of the best sort, built around spacious marble courts, are of a size and palatial 


arrangement, so far as mere proportions go, one would hardly deem credible. 
On the top is an American windmill for raising water 

Then there are the peculiar shops; the narrow streets in some parts 
wholly canvassed over with awnings ; the old castellated forts, the Morro and 


Cabafia; the gay parks, opera-house, and clubs; the villas in the sul 


and the sugar plantation at no great distance, out of the convent-like barran 


of which issues in working-hours a swarm of slave life, clad in cof 
and gay calicoes, and armed with machetes, as strange as a dream. I could 
not enumerate here half the unsuspected curiosities of a worthy sort to which 
I have been able to attain in a voyage of less than four days from New Yor! 


in the luxurious steamer Newport, and which, having had a hint of their ex- 
istence so near, I could not forgive myself, I think, if I had not seen. 1 will 
stop to enumerate yet, however, another of the excitements of Havana, of 
certain patriotic sort, in the American Gas-light Company, This enterpri 


ing corporation, with American capital in its coffers and a very energy: 
American business man as its president, has established itself here wit 


proved processes, and is engaged in what seems a very plucky hand-to-hand 


conflict with the old Spanish monopoly, for which one cannot but wish, and 
predict as well, the best results, It hardly seems promising in the | 
resque to visit a gas-works to hear that it has thirty miles of pipes and a 


capacity of 1,000,000 feet in twenty-four hours, and such like statistics ; 
yet there are much less curious places than the American Gas-works 
Havana. Its light, well-made buildings of iron and brick are a cou, 
miles from town on an abandoned estate. The hands shovelling coke into 
its furnaces have cocoanut and palm trees waving around them, and in t 


view in front the medizval-looking castle of Altares W. HH. B 





A NEW DISCOVERY FOR EGYPTOLOG\ 


Catro, March 17, 1881 

| N the East trivial incidents often become the turning point for great events 
The Crimean War was immediately caused by a squabble about the keys 
The last war between Russia and Turkey wa 
cipitated by the mere fact of the Sultan Abdul Aziz happenin 
his wives who had formed a guilty intimacy with his Grand Vizier; and 


of the Holy Sepulchre. 


¢ to kill one of 





during the past few months Egypt has been the scene of a politico-archwolo- 
gical imbroglio, in which the Emperor William, the pyramids of the Pharaoh 
Kings Pepi and Merind, and Bismarck, Gambetta, Dr, Henry Brug 
and Maspero were the chief factors. 





The recent ‘‘ unpleasantness” | 
far only resulted in the recall of the French Consul-General, but it is im- 
possible to conceal the fact that Egypt, as well as the rest of the Ottoman 
Empire, is like a tinder-box, and very slight friction may at any moment put 
us all in a blaze. 

On the 18th of January last Mariette Pasha, the renowned Egyptologist 


and director of the Boulak Museum, died. <A scramble at once ensued for 


the vacant post. Brugsch Bey and M. Maspero were already in the field 


and both were in Cairo, Riaz Pasha, the Egyptian Prime Minister, p1 
Meanwhile 
Baron de Ring, the French Consul-General, called upon the Khedive i 





posed that Brugsch should be appointed director of the Museum. 





said to his Highness: ‘‘The appointment of any European who is not a 
Frenchman to succeed Mariette Pasha would be regarded as anactef hosti/i 
on the part of Egypt towards the Fren¢h Republic.” The Khedive was thu 
forced to appoint M. Maspero ; but, in doing so, he took occasion to remark 





** This is a striking example of the great necessity of popular education in 
Egypt. If there were any Egyptian competent to succeed Mariette Pasha, 
national jealousy would be avoided, for important posts under my Govern- 
ment now falling vacant are claimed by Europeans as a right.” The strong 
language used by Baron de Ring was at once cabled to Berlin by Baron de 


Saurma, the German Consul-General. 


Prince Bismarck replied that any il- 
feeling should be avaided as far as possible, and that the matter had already 
been communicated to the French Government by the German ambassador 
in Paris. Dr, Brugsch Bey soon afterwards received an autograph letter from 
the Emperor William acknowledging his great services to science as a German 
: Mas- 


pero was, however, retained in the coveted position of director of the Boulak 


Egyptologist ; and the Khediye raised Brugsch to the rank of pasha. 
Museum and chief of archeological excavations in Egypt. Baron de Ring 
was recalled to Paris by his Government. It is here only fair to state that 
the cordial personal relations between Maspero and Brugsch Pasha were not 
in the least affected by the political situation. 

The relations between Brugsch Pasha and Mariette Pasha may be best 
appreciated from the following letter from the former to the Egyptian Insti- 
F gj pt 
since Mariette discovered the Serapeum, or tombs of the Sacred Bulls, in 


tute, in which the most important archeological discovery made it 
1850, is announced to the world. This discovery will revolutionize many of 


the accepted ideas of Egyptology. The letter was written while Brugsch 
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istria in his voyage up the Nile. 


IOUT, EGYPT, 
** March 2, 1881. 


to present to the Egyptian Institute the following 


Ne 
g com 


before his death, Mariette Pasha, the late president of the 
moned me to his bedside in order to request me to render him 
h he loved a service, the true importance of which was 

fore his dep 


fore his departure for France, Mariette Pasha received 


; that one of the pyramids (Mariette, in the letter which 
ulled it mastaéa) situated on the plateau of the desert to 
illage of Saccara had just been opened by the Arabs em- 
Iuseum in making excavations. These worthy fellows, under 
of their chief, Sheik Roubi, had brought to light the en- 
th side, and cleared away the long passage-way leading 
terior of the pyramid. For a distance of 
covered with hieroglyphic texts which 
others, the two names J/erind and efi, sur- 
Mariette Pasha, to whom tracings 
had been nsidered them to refer to a 

r the reason that neither of these names was pre- 
h are usually prefixed to the proper names of the 


ber in the in 
passave-Way was 
1 among 
royal elliptical circle. 


ent, ce 


gypt. 
nmunicating this intelligence to me, Mariette Pasha 

it his Arabs had discovered the entrance to a second pyramid 
near the first one, and the passage-way and funereal chamber of which, accord- 
ing to the Arabs, were also covered with inscriptions. ‘Go there to-morrow,’ 
said he to me, ‘study the two pyramids or mastaba, and let me know as 
soon as possible the result of your Perhaps you will render an 


, 
to science, 


also in- 


forme 


examination, 
Immense servic 

**On the 4th of January I left for Saccara in company with my brother 
Emile, assistant-curator of the Boulak Museum, On the same evening, at 
nine o'clock, I | 1e pleasure of presenting the following report to my poor 
friend. y also be permitted to say that his eyes brightened with joy as 
soon as gan to read him my communication : 

‘* First. ‘The two funereal monuments brought to light near Saccara are 
veritable pyramids, and not mastaba. ; 

‘* Second. These pyramids enclose : the first one, the tomb of the king 
Pepi, with the official name J/ert-ra ; the other one, the tomb of the king 
Hor (2)-em-saf (called officially JZer-en-ra}, the eldest son of /efi, of the 
thonian dynasty. 

The 
mummies of the 
cient po 


sixth Mar 
sarcophagi, made of granite, which once contained the 
two above-mentioned kings were discovered in their an- 
Hieroglyphic texts ornamented the lids and the outside faces 
of the sarcophagi. They made it certain, by the royal titles which they con- 
tained, that the names /’¢fi and //or-em-saf belonged to kings and not to per- 
sonages of the Pharaonic court. 

‘* Fourth. The mummy of the son of Pep, in a good state of preservation, 
although stripped of ornaments and linen, was found in the pyramid of 
Pepi. 
Fifth. The two pyramids in question offer the first examples of royal 
tombs of the time of the ancient empire ornamented with hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, which not only contain the complete names of the Pharaohs buried there, 
but which for the first time make known to us a long series of religious texts 
similar to the ‘ Book of the Dead,’ of a later period. 

‘* Sixth. These texts also mention the star Sofkis (Sirius), the constella- 
tion Sako (Orion), the planet Venus, and furnish unimpeachable evidence of 
a knowledge of astronomy at a time as remote as the Sixth Dynasty. 

‘* Seventh. The passage-ways and the funereal chambers in the interior of 
these pyramids, including the vircophagi, mummies, and objects placed there, 
have suffered great injury, or have been carried off by the robbers who in 
ancient times entered the pyramids, breaking and destroying everything that 
oppose d their passage. 

‘* Kighth. The texts which cover the stele of Una in the Boulak Museum 
have a direct relation to the construction of the two pyramids, and to the 
making and the origin of the sarcophagi found there. Uva, once an official 
of King /’eff and of his son, was charged with the execution of several im- 
yortant works, about which he speaks in proud terms on the stele consecrated 


his memory. 

‘‘ Vinth. The knowledge of the existence of numerous texts (cut in the 
imestone and painted green) of the two pyramids is of the very highest im- 
portance to science. ‘They reveal to us, for the first time, accurate ideas of 
the theological belief of an epoch which, until now, had left but few souvenirs 

erved in mythological names found in the tombs of Gizeh and Saccara, 

me texts contain, also, quite new lessons in the vocabulary, the 


iar, the syntax, and the system of representing the spoken and written 


language of Pharaonic Egypt. 

‘* After listening to my report, Mariette Pasha seized my hand. Pressing 
it within his, he said, in a low voice: ‘ A thousand thanks for all that you 
have just reported to me. It is astonishing, and of equal value to the Sera- 

yhich thirty years ago you saw and studied with me. But shall 1 never 
ese pyramids? Lmébrassez-mot et revenes bientét-me voir.’ 

‘*T returned a few days later. He had already lost the power of speech. 
time I saw him. He died on the 18¢h of Fanuary. I 
ta friend whom I had known and loved since 1850. On January 18, 
I was with him when he for the first time opened the door of the 


was the last 


serapeum,.— Requies¢ at in pace. 


‘* (Signed) HENRY Brvescu.” 
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Correspondence. 


‘A FOOL’S ERRAND.’ 


To THE EpiItTor or THE NATION: 


Sir: Referring to the following expression in the Matton of April 28 : 


ae 


. . . this is less to be wondered at, considering how the ‘ historical’ 
novel of Judge Tourgee imposed upon the North as a picture of actualities,” 
we would submit for your consideration an extract from the Lebanon (Tenn.) 
Herald, a Democratic newspaper whose editor was a member of the conven- 
tion that nominated Hancock. The extract is as follows : 

** Judge Tourgee attained prominence by the authorship of a book which 
attracted general attention and provoked much comment—‘ A Fool's Errand’ 
—and yet no Southern man untinctured by blind Bourbonism can deny that 
in the main the book is a just and accurate delineation of the state of society 
in the South during the period of reconstruction. It tells us some unpleasant 
truths, not altogether in the pleasantest way ; but the truth is always desira- 
ble, and the sooner the people of the South get rid of that super-sensitive- 
ness which resents facts as insults, the better for all concerned. The writer 
of this paragraph was a Confederate soldier and afterwards a member of the 
much-abused ‘ Ku-klux Klan,’ and he has a right to say, as he does here, that 
‘A Fool’s Errand’ is entirely too true to be altogether agreeable.” 

This is but one of many, both public and private, utterances to the same 
effect from Southerners, but it is the most recent that has come under our 
notice. 

Trusting that your candor will permit your readers to hear the other side, 
Respectfully yours, 

Forps, Howarp & HULBERT. 


we are 
New York, April 29, 1881. 


[This is not the other side at all, but the same side. The Hera/d 
says the ‘Fool's Errand’ “is a just and accurate delineation of the 
stateof society in the South during the period of reconstruction.” 
This is why we called it an historical novel; and the reason we alluded 
to it as an imposition was because it was designed to persuade the 
Northern public that the South of 1880 was the same as the South of 
1868, and ought to be regarded with the same feelings.—EpD. NATION. ]} 





THE SIZE OF THE ‘* EXODUS.” 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: I have recently noticed an item going the rounds of the daily press 
to the effect that an officer of the Kansas Board of Immigration has stated 
that fully 100,000 colored ‘‘ exodusters ” had passed through the hands of the 
board into Kansas, while 10,c00 more had gone to Indiana. To illustrate 
the absurdity of this statement, as well as to show of how little importance 
exodus is, I have but to refer your readers to the returns of the 
late census. In the fen years between 1870 and 1880 Kansas gained but 
25,988 colored inhabitants, and Indiana only 14,438. The former State lost 
in proportion in colored population, while the latter State gained slightly. 
Since the date of the census, June1, 1880, there has been no movement north- 
ward of the colored element, and, as these figures show, the so-called exodus 
between 1878 and 1880 was a very small affair. The South is in no present 
H. G. 


the ‘‘ alleged 


danger of losing its labor. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 2, 1881. 


A SURVIVAL OF THE GRANT ADMINISTRATION, 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. Conkling is evidently spoiling for a fight. Not content with a 
losing battle against the present Administration, he has gone out of his way 
to make a new and virulent attack on the last one, through his New York 
organ, the //era/d, on an alleged complicity in the Star-route frauds. While 
editorially speaking of the ‘‘ hypocritical and sanctimonious Administration of 
President Hayes,” the great ‘‘ independent” paper neglects to remind its 
readers that the three men in management of the disgraceful business, Dor- 
sey, Tyner, and Brady, are all strong Grant Machine men ; and that the two 
latter were retained in their positions under the easy-going gentleman whom 
President Hayes, in an ill-advised attempt to conciliate, had appointed to 
the Cabinet as a Democrat; moreover, that the abuses were in full swing 
under that Grant Administration which Mr. Conkling tried so hard to restore, 
and are really the last remnant of the scandals that made the régime of the 
Machine so unsavory.—Yours truly, EDWARD J, SHIRNER. 

72 Watt Sereet, New York, April 20, 1881. 








May 5, 1881] 


THE TRUE SITE OF TROY. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the editor’s reply to ‘‘L. R. P.” (Wation, No, 819) there is a 
statement which, in a journal of its sobriety and general exactitude, is cer- 
tainly a little hazardous, especially following the review of Dr. Schliemann’s 
: Llios.” You say: 


‘“The case stands thus: Certain poets celebrated and magnified a war 
which they believed their Greek ancestors had waged, three or four centuries 
before, against a city the site of which was well known and which the invaders 
were said to have captured and burnt. The Greek city is identified beyond 
question ; and we now know that it was a wealthy city, with powerful kings, 
which was at the height of its power at adout the period assigned to the war 
in question. We further find another town, evidently rich and powerful, 
buried in ruins on the site of the rival city, and we have proof that it was de- 
stroyed by fire. While we have no direct proof that this destruction took 
place at a time when the Greek city was flourishing, there is nothing what- 
ever to prevent us from following the obvious suggestion which brings the 
two cities into connection, etc.” 


I quote your reply at length, as it includes the points I wish to raise more 
briefly than the review, and because your readers may not have No, 819 in 
hand. 

The tenor of both review and reply is to the general effect that Schliemann’s 
discoveries at Mykenz and Hissarlik mark the epochs of the great kings of the 
Argive city and the period of Homer’s Troy as a conclusion placed beyond 
With regard to My- 
kenz I have no intention of entering into an argument at present, only to say 
that there are very grave reasons to doubt the identity of the Mykenz finds 
with the Agamemnonian epoch, hoping when the excavation of Mykenz is 
complete, and perhaps before, to treat the matter fully. As to Hissarlik, I 
believe that it is perfectly easy to show that the ruins excavated by Schliemann 
are those of Ilium Novum—which is the opinion of every archeologist I know 


reasonable doubt, or at least reasonably to be accepted. 


—and that they date from the period of the early Hellenic colonization. In 
regard to this point also I live in the hope of some day completing the demon- 
stration (1) of the actuality of the Trojan war and (2) the identity of the site 
on Bunarbashi with the Troy contemplated by the author or authors of the 
Homeric poems. I beg now to be allowed to anticipate a complete demon- 
stration by the general statement, as brief as possible, of the reasons for ab- 
solutely rejecting any claims of Hissarlik to be the site of ‘‘ Homer’s Troy,” 
in the hope that they may be sufficient to induce some one who has the means 
to undertake the furnishing the material for filling up the gaps in the demon- 
stration. 

The first argument as to the site (2) consists in the entire consistency of all 
the movements described in the ‘ Iliad’ with the relative positions of the 
Greek camp and the site of Bunarbashi, and the absolute impossibility of re- 
conciling them with that on Hissarlik. As to this the argument is elaborated 
at great length, and with what seems to me incontestable success, in the book 
of Nicolaides on the topography and strategy of the ‘ Iliad,’ where, with map 
in hand, every day’s fighting is followed, with every personal movement, with 
an exactitude and consistency which are a curious instance of the observance of 
the writers in the poem—Bunarbashi being admitted as the site. That 
Schliemann himself was impressed with the fact that the poem recognizes 
Bunarbashi as the site of its Troy was shown by his excayating there first, and 
abandoning it because he found nothing, while he believed in Hissarlik be- 
cause he found something. Looking at it with scientific eyes, I should say 
that the chance of finding anything on the site of the true Troy, destroyed 
B.C, 1184 circa, was immensely less than that of finding something on that of 
Ilium Novum, destroyed about 200 B.c., 100 B.C., and apparently several 
other times, the city founded during the great Lydian Empire having been re- 
duced to a miserable village when the Romans entered Asia and took it. 
There is nothing amongst the objects found at Hissarlik which we can with 
probability place before 600 to 500 B.c.; so that we have no archeological 
proofs except in the walls, of which portions remain in both cities, and whose 
testimony is that Ilium Novum or Hissarlik is to its very bases of Hellenic 
construction, while the walls about Bunarbashi are Pelasgic, and, from all 
analogy, centuries older than those on Hissarlik. 

Strabo, who has discussed the question at great length and with the advan- 
tage of lesser lapse of time, and knowledge of many historians who are lost to 
us except for occasional quotation, says distinctly : 

“‘The inhabitants of Ilium Novum from national vanity insist that their 
city is Ilium Vetus, but the commentators of Homer have taken occasion to 
examine on this point the evidence of the poet, and according to Homer it 
does not appear that it was the same city. Let us add that, according to 
many historians, Ilium had been moved several times before fixing itself 
[about the epoch of Crasus—i. ¢., 550 B.C.] in the locality it now occupies” 
(Strabo, xiii. 25). 

The whole thirteenth book of Strabo is well worth reading by all who are 
interested in the question, the general effect of his arguments, to my mind, 
leaving it entirely cleared up. As it is too long for your columns and I pro- 
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pose to enter into the exposition of the claims of Bunarbashi at a greater 
length elsewhere, I leave these details to be sought for, by those who want 
them, from Strabo himself, noting only two or three points. After showing 
ral 
for the operations recounted before Troy, and saying ‘‘that the Port of the 


that the plain between Novum Ilium and the sea-shore does not aff room 
Achaians is only twelve stadia [one and a half miles] from Novum Ilium, 
without including (in which one would greatly deceive himself) in that dis- 
tance the extension of the plain which to-day borders on the sea, all that 
maritime plain situated in front of the city [7. ¢., the city of his time, Novum 
Ilium] being the recent product of the deposit of the two rivers, from which 
it follows that the interval which now is only twelve stadia was then only half 
as much [7. ¢., three-quarters of a mile],” he goes on: 


‘* Demetrius of Skepsis invokes even on this question the testimony of 
Hestiza, a native of Alexandria, who, in her commentary on the * Iliad’ of 
Homer, asks if really the neighborhood of the city of Troy could have been 
the theatre of the hostilities between the Greeks and Trojans, and where in 
this case we must look for the plain of Troy, which the poet places between 
the city and the sea, since it is well known that all the land which we see 
before the present city has been formed at a later period by the deposit of 
the rivers” (xiii. 36). 


Then he comes to the test by which the common (were it not for the ex- 
ample of the Nation, I should be disposed to say vulgar) judgment recognizes 
the validity of Schliemann’s theory—v.¢., his having found treasures at Iis- 
sarlik, while he found nothing at Bunarbashi (as if it were easier to find 
treasures in a ruin 2,900 years old than in one 2,000!) : 


ne 
ing 


‘* But we shall be asked, Why is there no trace of the Ilium Vetus? No- 
thing is more natural, because all the surrounding cities having been d¢ 
vastated without being actually destroyed, while Ilium was ruined to the very 
ground, they took from the latter the materials to be able to repair the 
others. We are assured, for instance, that it was from Ilium that Archwanox 
of Mitylene took all the stones which he needed to fortify Sigeum, which did 
not any the more prevent Sigeum from falling later into the hands of an 
Athenian army under Phrynon,” ete, (xiii. 35). 


Confuting the notion that Ilium Vetus and Ilium Novum were always 
the same city, he says : 


‘* Many modern authors certify to the total destruction of Tlium Vetus. 
The orator Lycurgus [speaking about 350, and therefore within easy tra- 
ditional knowledge of the foundation of Ilium Novum], for example, having 
had occasion to pronounce the name of Ilium, exclaimed, ‘ Which of us 
has not heard that from the day on which this city was destroyed by the 
Greeks she had for ever ceased to be inhabited?’ "’ (xiii. 41). 

‘* It is supposed, also, that those to whom the idea occurred in after times 
to rebuild Ilium judged that the ancient site had become a place of abomina- 
tion, either on account of the miseries of which it had been the scene or from 
the effect of the curses pronounced by Agamemnon against Troy, obeying in 
this a very ancient custom, which Croesus again observed when, after having 
taken and destroyed Sidene, last retreat of the tyrant Glaucias, he pronounced 
a solemn curse against any who should ever attempt to reconstruct its walls. 
It was always the case that it was believed necessary to abandon the ancient 
site of lium, and to seek another to construct the new city, First, the Asty- 
paleans of Rhetium chose a site near the Simois, and there built Polium, or, 
as it is now called, Polisma ; but the position not being strong enough, the 
new establishment was soon ruined. Later, in the time of the Lydian Empire, 
the present Ilium, with its temple, was built” (xiii, 42). 


It is, then, scarcely capable of question that the excavations of Hissarlik 
have uncovered to us the city of Croesus, which for the rest was much more 
likely than that of Priam to have given a crop of gold and silver, and that 
what has been found there dates from not long anterior to 500 B.c. down 
to the irruptions of the barbaric tribes which came in during the decay of the 
Roman Empire. 

What I wish to arrive at, if practicable, is this: As there is not an argu- 
ment which can be brought in favor of Hissarlik which cannot equally be 
invoked in aid of Bunarbashi; and as there are, in favor of the latter, many 
which are directly opposed to the former, is it not worth while for some of 
our archeological organizations or volunteers—first, to explore thoroughly the 
ruins on Bunarbashi, which consist mainly of a nearly complete circuit of 
Pelasgic wall, only in a few portions brought to light, but in clearing which we 
must find, to absolute certainty, not gold and silver but fragments of material 
which can only be attributed to the date of the Trojan war, and may throw 
some light on it; and, second, to determine once for all if there ever was a 
camp on the plain before Ilium, by driving a ditch from the locality which 
Strabo points out as having been the shore in his day, towards the upper part 
of the plain, which ditch must, if there had been a camp on the plain during 
not ten but two years, have left ineffaceable indications of its former exist- 
ence? The finding this kitchen-midden would put the question of the Tro- 
jan war at rest practically for all reasonable people. 

While on this subject, allow me to say that excavations in Turkey have 
been made much more difficult by the success of excavators of the class of 
Schliemann and Cesnola, not so much in finding treasures a; in evading the 
Turkish law, which demands the third of treasure-trove, and, in the latter’s 








*)» 1 ( - 
e) ) 
( ns which, from regard to our future facilities for archeological 
| e beer prom] tly | ished by our Government by the dis- 
, ( Ce la, and compelling him to submit his finds to the law 
led himself of his consular position to defy. Such a course 
would have tablished our good faith with the Turks and made our way 
‘ f 1 work, while now we find that we have not influence 
e! oh t btair firman for the simplest work.—Yours truly, 
W. J. STILLMAN. 
ATHENS, Ay ISS! 


Notes. 


| ge A. SUMNER & CO., Chicago, announce for immediate publi- 
cation ‘ Madaline “sy 


the 


a poem in ten cantos, by A. Mabel B. Fitch, or, to 


use publishers’ account of it, ‘*a novel written in an easy, flowing style of 
A oe neral Index to the tables of contents of Arownson's 
1844-75, has been published at the University of Notre 


The preface announces that Mr. Henry F. Brownson, of De- 


blank-verse.’’— 
Quarterly Review 


1) Ind. 


troit, contemplates publishing, as soon as may be, the complete works of his 


ne 


father. The Young Men’s Political Club of Providence have done good 


‘* Literature of Civil-Service Reform 
prepared by Mr. W. E. Foster, the intelligent head of the 
Library. 


service in publishing a pamphlet on the 
in the United States,” 


Providence Public The historic aspect of the question is here 


strikingly exhibited. We will add a list of the publications of the Civil- 
Service Reform Association in this city, now procurable of G. P. Putnam's 


Sons: ‘* Purposes of the Civil-Service Reform Association,” with its consti- 
tution and by-laws; ‘‘ The Beginnings of the Spoils System in the National 
= © 


Spoils System and Civil-Service Reform in the N. Y. Custom-house and 


Government, 1829-30" (a reprint from Parton’s ‘ Life of Jackson ’) 


Post-oflice,” by Dorman B, Eaton ; 


tion of th 


Secretary Sherman’s Report on the opera- 
e civil-service rules in the N. Y. Custom-house, March, 1881; and 
the Pendleton Committee's Keport on the regulation and improvement of the 
civil service, February, 1881. In preparation are ‘‘A History of the Spoils 
System,”” by Geo. Wm. Curtis ; ‘* The Effect of the Spoils System on Party 
** Political Assessments,” by A. R. Mac- 
donough ; and ‘* The Objection to the Reform that it would produce an Aris- 
nounce ‘A Popular Dictionary of Architecture and the Allied Arts,’ by W. & 


Nominations,” by Horace White ; 


tocracy of Office-Holders,” Godkin,-——The same publishers an- 


G. Audsley; ‘ Contrasts,’ a study of society North and South, by R. Grendel ; 
‘Count Agenor de Gasparin,’ by Gen. O. O. Howard ; and ‘ Sordello,’ an ana- 
lytical essay on Browning, by Frederick May Holland. ——The first number of 
the Harvard University Bulletin opens with extracts from the official records 
of the Corporation and of the Overseers, and closes with ‘‘ University Notes,” 
which exhibit the activity of the body of instructors, and the material and 
other progress of the University. Thus, under the head of gifts, we have 
Mr. Emerson’s announcement eleven years ago of Carlyle’s intended bequest 
of his Cromwelliana and Friedrichiana, the terms of the will, Prof. Norton’s 
account of the Cromwell mask given him by Mr. Carlyle in 1873 and now 
made over to the Library, etc., etc. The Carlyle books number about 325 
The Bulletin states 
Life and Letters of Dr. Francis Lieber,’ 


volumes, the Friedrich portion being much the larger. 
that Mr. T. S. 
and that Little, Brown & Co. have in press the late Prof. Benjamin Peirce’s 
The 
Popular Science Monthly for May gives notice that the fund established by 
Prof. Tyndall! from the net proceeds of his lectures in this country for the as- 


Perry is editing the 





Lowell Institute lectures on ‘ Ideality in the Physical Sciences.’ 


sistance of American students in physics desirous of completing their studies 
in Germany, has now increased sufficiently to make the income applicable 
Prof. E. L. 
sident Barnard, and Professor Joseph Lovering are the Trustees. 
latest to 


to the moderate support of two such students. Youmans, Pre- 
The 


the associations for private study by means of corre- 





addition 
spondence is the Hebrew Club, directed by Dr. Wm. R. Harper, of the 
It is not intended for be- 
The Newfort (R. 1.) Historical Magazine, having completed its 


B. 


Baptist Union Theological Seminary, at Chicago. 





ginners. 


first volume, is, we are glad to see, to be continued. ——Lieutenant Geo. 


Peck, jr.’s ‘‘ A Recruit before Petersburg” (No. 8 of the ‘‘ Personal Narra- 
tives’ put forth by the Soldiers and Sailors’ Historical Society of Rhode Isl- 
and, second series) is a well-written picture of army experience at the very 


end of the war. 





The singular episode in the troubled settlement of Wyo- 
ming caused by a controversy between the Susquehanna Company and the 
Penn Proprietors is related in the newly published Proceedings of the Wyo- 
Historical and Geological Society (Wilkesbarre. } The 
man of the rising generation will be able to tell what he owed to the chance 
offered him) of 


the Franklin Square Library.——Some of our theatrical managers have re- 


ming self-made 





(now reading ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ in the cheap edition of 


cently improved their show-bills by borrowing designs from Miss Kate 
Greenaway and Miss Rosina Emmet. Ten years ago, as we learn from a circu- 
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lar of the Messrs. Cassell, an English artist, Frederick Walker, designeda pos. 
ter for the dramatized ‘Woman in White’ of Mr. Wilkie Collins, and did so 
in the hope that he was laying the foundation of ‘‘a most important branch 


ne 


of art. - 


Mr. Hubert Herkomer has succeeded him in this mission of popular 
izing art by pictorial advertising, and the A/agazine of Art for May contains a 
miniature reproduction of his first essay, with an account of the ‘ move- 
ment.”——-The Third Annual Exhibition of the Philadelphia Society of Art- 


ists is announced to be held during the month of November. Blanks will be 
sent out in September by the Secretary, Mr. Newbold H. Trotter, No. 1520 
Chestnut Street. The Fourth Annual Exhibition of Black and White Art. 


under the auspices of the Salmagundi Sketch Club, will be held at the Na- 





Blanks will be furnish. 
ed in October by Mr. H. P. Share, Secretary, University Building. le 


tional Academy of Design in this city in December. 





Livre for April reports the recent publication of vol. xv. of the ‘ Literary 
Correspondence’ of Grimm, Diderot, Raynal, and Meister, and that vol. xvi, 
will conclude the work, being provided with an elaborate index. A large num- 
ber of unpublished letters of Cardinal Richelieu, says the same periodical, 
Public 


Minister of Public Instruction as part of the historical series issued by his 


will be included in a volume which the Printer has in hand for the 


department. 

—Professor Wilder writes us from Ithaca : 

‘* Permit me to thank you for the kindly notice, in the Nation of April 
21, of my articles on Anatomical Nomenclature in Science, March 19 and 26, 
and to suggest that those who may be interested in the subject should read 
Dr. Spitzka’s letter in the same journal for April 9.” 

—aAn interesting contribution to social science has just been made by Dr. 
Rachel L. Bodley, Dean of the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
and also Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. On occasion of the twenty- 
ninth Commencement in March, Dr. Bodley delivered a valedictory address 
consisting of asummary of replies to a circular sent by her to the graduates of 
the institution in the form of eight questions. 
enquiries is not given, but the substance will appear in what follows. 


The exact language of these 
Out of 
276 alumnz but 32 have died since 1850. Responses were received from 189 
of the survivors, and of these the large proportion of 166 reported themselves 
In regard to the kind of 
ol 


as ‘‘ now engaged in active medical practice.” 
practice, we are informed ; ‘‘ Gynecological practice predominating, 32; 
stetrical, 10; medical, 10; surgical, 3; general practice, without discrimina- 
tion, 37; gynecological and obstetrical, 23; gynecological and surgical, 6 ; 


gynzcological and medical, 29; obstetrical and medical, g; surgical and 
In other words, two-thirds of them administer principally to 

The great maprity (150 out of 166) ‘‘ report cordial social 
No less than 60 are engaged as resident or visiting physicians 


medical, 7.” 
their own sex. 
recognition.” 

in hospitals, etc., or as physicians in female schools and colleges. 


physician to the State Industrial School at Lancaster, Mass.; one was City 


One 1s 


Physician for one year in Springfield, Mass.; one is now Health Officer to 
the city of Charlotte, Mich. 
philanthropic establishments. 


Many are physicians without salary to various 
Of 55 who teach or lecture upon medical sub- 
jects, 7 are professors in medical colleges in Philadelphia and New York. 
Membership in medical societies is the privilege of 68. The average income 
of 76 is nearly $3,000 ; that of 10 being under $1,000, and the highest (four 
cases) from $15,000 to $20,000, Three-quarters of them do not earn more 
than $3,000 per annum, and, on the other hand, three alumne have earned 
enough to retire from active service. “What 
influence have the study and practice of medicine had upon your domestic 


The eighth question reads : 
relations as wife and mother?” Of 52 married ladies who respond, 45 an- 
swer ‘‘ favorable,” 6 ‘‘ not entirely favorable,” and 1 


sé 


unfavorable.” Prac- 
tice admittedly in several cases interferes with good housekeeping in the 
broadest sense. ‘‘ Of the §4 who have married since graduation only § have de- 
sisted from practice on account of marriage.” The death-rate speaks for the 


We miss some vital statistics that would 


, 


healthfulness of the occupation. 
have had a peculiar value—e.g., the number of children, with their mortality. 


—The semi-annual change of weather probably occurred on Sunday, April 
24, and the six-months’ summer has commenced throughout the Northern 
hemisphere. This event has thus happened ten days ahead of its average 
time, perhaps in some relation to the fact that last fall the opposite change 
The present 
is, therefore, a suitable occasion for noticing the success thus far of Mr. Ven- 
nor’s predictions published in his Almanac for 1881. The majority of these 
announcements are phrased in a diction so loose that entire non-fulfilment 
would be impossible. Of such it is idle to treat. In this category we include 
the following extract from the ‘‘ probabilities” for January last: ‘‘ The 
second quarter will open with heavy snow falls and terminate in a cold snap.” 
Now, since snow or cold snaps occur every three or four days in our winters, 
and the word quarter is a designedly safe method of predicting, it would be 
almost impossible to refute such a forecast for any ‘‘ quarter” whatever. 
But definite announcements possess a test value, for in these a guesser would 
be correct exactly half the time. Now, in this class of forecasts Mr. Vennor 


occurred three weeks before its average time (on October 17). 











1881 | 


May 5, 


has not had the luck of an average guesser, as will appear from what follows : 
“T expect blockades of snow in the United States about the 7th and 8th of 
The announcement for February 


January.” Both these days were fair. 


contains the most signal failure which ill-chance could concoct. 


4s 


Thaw 
(which will be interrupted by a brief [!] cold spell) will extend from about [!] 
the 18th of January up to the 12th of February, with balmy, spring-like wea- 


ther prevailing in many parts, and snow rapidly disappearing.” In many 


winters the cunning ambiguity of ‘‘ brief’? and ‘‘ about” would have saved 
him ; but the past winter had no mercy on prophets who prated of thaws and 
spring-like weather, located they their warm spells definitely or indefinitely. 
We doubt whether anybody whose avocation called him out of doors during the 
above twenty-five days will have any hesitation in asserting that a grosser error 
could by no possibility have been committed. Recurring to the actual figures of 
anuary 15 till 
February 7 the mercury was not above freezing on a single day ; and on no 


the thermometer, as recorded daily at sunrise, we find that from 


morning during January, February, or March did it reach go. So much for 


the long thaw and the balmy, spring-like weather. ‘‘ This term will be follow- 
ed about the 16th by storms, previous to the setting in of a colder term.” The 


coldest day in February was the 2d. 


—For March most of the announcements are vague, and in ordinary times 
would, therefore, be accepted as correct by persons disposed to be lenient. 
But not even Mr. Vennor’s cautious ‘‘ the month probably will end lamb- 
like” contained a particle of truth. There was not one mild day in the 
month ; and on the iast two days snow fell. ‘‘ On the gth and roth gales are 
probable.” Almost any breeze or weather, except a drizzle, might some- 
where be thought a gale, ‘‘ probably”; but on the gth and roth of March it 
The only day on which a gale actually occurred was the 27th, of 


‘‘ There will be sharp frost in the be- 


drizzled. 
which day Mr. Vennor said nothing. 
ginning of April.” (There was nothing else from the Ist to the 13th but 
frost.) ‘‘ But the spring will open favorably, and everything will be pretty 
well advanced by April 15.” 
about the first week in April.” 
The only question is, which week, and the freshet in Chicago dates 


Farmers say differently. ‘* Floods may be ex- 


pected in Chicago Rivers are usually high in 
April. 
only from April 20. 
The weather became warm on the 24th; so this might have been claimed as 


‘* There will be warm weather just following the 20th.” 


an approximate hit had it not been spoiled by the mistaken prediction of snow 
on the 25th and 26th. The season changed for good, we believe, on the 24th, 
rendering snow-storms out of the question for six months. 


—Census Bulletin No. 117, just issued, illustrates the distribution of the 


population of the country in accordance with temperature. There are five 
tables, showing, in groups of 5° of temperature each, the distribution 
cording to mean annual, midsummer (July), midwinter (January), and 


From the first table, which is 


ac- 
the 
maximum and minimum temperatures. un- 
doubtedly the most important, it results that nearly 31,000,000, or 61 per 
cent., of the population have a mean annual temperature between 45 and 
55° Fahr., and that 98 per cent. live between 40° and 70, leaving but a very 
small proportion to be distributed among the other sections. The greatest 
relative gains in population during the decade have been made in the higher 
and lower temperatures, while the greatest absolute gains have, of course, 
been made in the medium temperatures. Of the several groups, those from 
55 upwards embrace the entire cotton region ; those above 70, the sugar 
and rice regions; while the tobacco region is mainly comprised between 50 
and 60°. The prairie region of the Mississippi Valley lies almost entirely 
low 55°, and the great wheat region of Minnesota and Dakota is mainly 
The hottest part of the country, 


be- 
be- 
low 40° of mean annual temperature. the 
year round, is the southern extremity of Florida, while southern Texas and 
southwestern Arizona come next in degree of annual temperature. A rough 
computation shows that the mean annual temperature of the country is about 
53. Fahr., with which the location of the population agrees almost exactly, 
differing from it by only a fraction of a degree. 


—The second table shows that no less than g7 per cent. of the population 
live in a region where the mean of the temperature of July is between 65° and 
85°, and that 71 per cent. are between 70° and 80°. Within the latter limits, 
which comprises nearly every large city, the density of population is greater 
than in any other class, reaching about 24.5 to a square mile. Examining the 
regions which fall within the several classes, it is found that the cotton belt is 
comprised between 75° and 85°, the sugar and rice regions between 80 and 
85°, the prairie region between 70° and 80’, the wheat region of the Norih- 
west between 65° and 70°, while the country specially liable to epidemics of 
yellow fever is between 75° and 85°. The extremes of heat are in the south- 
western Territories and States, as Arizona and southeastern California, while 
northern New England, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and parts of the 
high Cordilleran region are the coldest regions in July. The third table 
shows a range, within the United States, of mean January temperature trom 
0° to 70° Fahr. Over most of this the population is grouped quite uniformly, 
90 per cent. being located between 10° and §5°, 69 per cent. between 20 and 
40°, and 58 per cent. between 20° and 35°, in which class are included most 
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of the large cities. The wheat region of Minnesota and Dakota has a mid- 


} 


winter temperature below 10 ; the prairie region of the Mississippi Valley 
t PI 


lies between 10 and 30 ; the lower limit of the cotton region appears to be 
the curve of 35’, and that of the sugar and rice regions the curve of 50. 
The fourth classification—that by the highest observed temperatures—shows 
a high degree of uniformity in the humid, well-settled parts of the country. 
In this section a higher maximum than 105° is practically unknown, while the 
areas in which the maximum temperature never rises above 95 very 
limited, and are sparsely settled, being confined almost entirely to the loftier 
parts of the Appalachian mountain system. No less than 89 per cent, of the 
total population is found in the classes whose maximum temperature is be- 
tween 9§ and 105°, while in 1870 the same classes contained 93 per cent. 
The whole Atlantic coast from Penobscot Bay to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, and the whole coast of the Great Lakes, besides a considerable por- 
The influence of 


tion of the Pacific coast, are found in the class 95 to 100, 


the ocean in lowering the temperature is very markedly shown. Class roo 


to 105° comprises the Atlantic plain stretching from the eastern base of t) 
Appalachian system to the neighborhood of the coast, and nearly all of t) 


Mississippi Valley. As we approach the plains, whether in the northern 


southern part of the country, the maximum temperature increases, so that the 


line of 105 maximum temperature is not far from a north and south lire 


The fifth table, showing the distribution of the population in accordance with 


the lowest observed temperature, contains eighteen groups, ranging from 55 


below zero to 30° above, an extreme range of 85 Che largest 


vle ‘Y ' 
single group 


My | 
is that between 15° and 20 below zero, which contains 24 per cent. of the 
population ; that between 20 and 25 below zero contains 17 percent. Tl 

great bulk 


sS 


of the population, amounting to 95 per cent., are in the groups 


between 35 below zero and 10° above, a range of 45 The smaller 


groups 
: { 


outside of this are confined to the Cordilleras and the Pacific coast. 


—The American Meteorological Society has issued two circulars on the sub 


ject of standard time. It is proposed to adopt meridians each a round num- 
ber of hours from Greenwich and refer the times of all intermediate station 
to one of these meridians. The most forcible objection to this system is that 
it is unnecessarily going across the ocean for a meridian. Nothing has been 
productive of more confusion than the habit to which our geographers have 
adhered with extraordinary pertinacity in reckoning all longitudes from 
Greenwich even on local maps. The difficulty will increase in the future as 
greater accuracy is sought for. The main cause of the confusion is that a 
transatlantic longitude of Greenwich has until within a few years been an un. 
known quantity which every surveyor and maker of maps has fixed to suit 
himself, so that there is no correspondence of meridians on different maps by 
All any map-maker could do has been to determine the 
longitude of the point from some known station in his own country, and then 


different persons. 
assume a longitude of that station from Greenwich. As the matter stands, 
our objection to the proposed system of time is founded less on any incon- 
venience in choosing the hours from Greenwich than in the perpetuation of the 
bad habit of sacrificing practical convenience to some supposed scientific uni- 
versality. It is the same way of thinking which induced the French to take 
the ten-millionth part of the quadrant of the earth as a unit of measures, a 
way of thinking which we should be sorry to suppose was common among ovr 
men. If some one of the old meridians—either Cambridge, New 
York, or Washington—were chosen as the standard, all the advantages of the 
proposed system would be secured without the disadvantage of disarranging 
all our ordinary nomenclature of time. Besides, the system will stand a much 
better chance of adoption if some familiar meridian, say that of New York, 
is taken as the standard. 


makes known the 
conditions on which the Chief Signal Officer will maintain public 
standard time-balls at various stations in the country. We hope that in 
carrying out any arrangement of this sort the Society will take care that 
there such conflict of -the 
as frequently occurs, to the detriment of scientific interests. 


—Another circular of the Society on the same subject 
terms and 


is no between branches Government service 
Many of our 
readers know that an arrangement was made some time since between tlhe 
Naval Observatory and the Western Union Telegraph Company by which 
time-balls should be dropped wherever certain conditions were complied with, 
and that such a ball is now dropped regularly every day in the city of New 
York. The question whether the Signal Office or the National Astronomical 
Observatory is the one to be entrusted with the work, is one on which we do 
not propose to enter ; but we do earnestly trust that a clear understanding on 
the subject will be had before any steps are taken which may lead to a con- 


flict between the two branches of the service. 


—Most of our readers will remember Mr. B. F. Isherwood, who was chief 
of the Bureau of Steam Engineering in the Navy Department after the war, 
and whose engines were the subject of an embittered contest both with line- 
officers of the Navy and with some civilian engineers. Mr. Isherwood was 
the author of very elaborate experimental researches into the action of vari- 


cus engines and their economy under different conditions, and was so gene- 
b 7 b 
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yuainted with the subject that it might have 


he was not in the right, though the world 
1 to him and he was summarily displaced from his offi- 


1h has 


Mr. John Gamgee, well known as 


now settled himself by his official en- 


an inventor of 
run 


which shall 


the construction of an engine 
: 
} 


] 


’ ’ . ? 4 , ¢ 
f fuel, and derive all ii 


expenditure of 
im the engine is to 


Instead of ste r 


iling point of which is far below our ordinary temperatures, 


heat from the ocean and 
be driven by the vapor of 
Che obvious difficulty that the ammonia is to be recondensed and used over 
again is to be avoided by using the refrigeration produced by the expansion 
At first sight the affair 
just to the in- 


of the vapor as a source of cold for recondensing it. 
looks like a simple perpetual-motion machine, but it is only 
and promoter to say that they do not expect to make their force out 
IH[ence 


ventor 
of nothing, but to withdraw it from the heat already in the ocean. 
Mr. Isherwood pronounces the scheme in perfect accord with the laws of 
thermodynamics, to which we fear educated engineers will reply that this only 
proves his lack of acquaintance with thermodynamics and the untrustworthy 
racter of his judgment on any question involving the application of me- 
ree. The chief significance of the affair is that the ex-chief has 
uly recommended in his elaborate report to the Navy Department the 
prosecution of experiments upon the proposed engine. Whether this recom- 
mendation has been received with favor we are not advised, but steam-engi- 
neers both in the Navy and out of it will look with interest for the result. 
—<A singularly rounded type of the New-England character at its best has 
just passed away in the person of John Gorham Palfrey, the historian par 
excellence of New England. He died at the great age of eighty-five, and 
while his unfinished work links him directly with the present generation of 
men of letters, his political career (certainly his noblest monument) belongs to 
a distant past—how distant may be judged by any one who seeks his parallel 


‘ 


among the ‘‘statesmen” of to-day. Dr. Palfrey was a graduate of Harvard 
College in 1815, and, shortly after reaching his majority, succeeded Edward 
Everett as pastor of the Unitarian Church in Brattle Square, Boston. Like 
Everett, he passed from this pulpit to the service of the State, but there 
While the popular orator sided with Webster in 


‘* Liberty and Union” by making every con- 


the similarity ended. 
the futile endeavor to uphold 
cession to slavery, Palfrey not more prophetically than boldly met the dis- 
union menaces of the Southern fire-eaters with the declaration: ‘‘ If they 
insist that Union and slavery cannot live together, they may be taken at their 
word; but it is the Union that must stand.” That was the true voice of 
Massachusetts, too seldom heard in the House of Representatives when these 
They had the added weight of Mr. Palfrey’s example 
in having given freedom to a large number of slaves bequeathed him by a 
relative at the South—an act involving considerable pecuniary sacrifice. His 
opposition to the election of Mr. Robert C. Winthrop to the Speakership was 


words were uttered. 


effective in widening the breach between the ‘‘ conscience” Whigs and the 
regular party, and it also cut short his Congressional service (1847-49), after 
a remarkably stubborn contest in his (Middlesex) district. But, as Lowell 
says in the fine poem which commemorates him, he was one of those 


** Who can put en defeat as 'twere a wreath.” 


He headed in Boston the opposition to Webster’s course on the Compromise 
measures of 1850, and was among the founders of the Free-Soil party, again 
exhibiting his independence by discountenancing the coalition which sent 
Mr. Sumner to the Senate in 1851. There was in him a wholesome pride 
incompatible with fear, or temporizing, or doubt as to the line of duty, or 
any concealment of principle. In an age of doughfaces he was a man. 
That he maintained his scholarship in those stormy years is, perhaps, most 
remarkable of all. He became successively, after quitting the ministry, Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature at the University, a writer of theological works, a 
public lecturer, the editor of the Vorth American Review, a representative in 
the General Court, secretary of the Commonwealth, a writer for the press 
(‘‘ Papers on the Slave Power”), member of Congress, and then, when he 
might naturally have sought repose, he planned and entered upon the tre- 
mendous task of writing the history of colonial New England, and took his 
place in the front rank of native historians. It is worth noticing that, whereas 
Sumner pleaded for peace in his discourse on ‘‘ The True Grandeur of 
Palfrey, who had also been a Fourth-of-July orator, published in 
But this was almost an hereditary 


Nations,” 
1835 his ‘‘ Plea for the Militia System.” 
bias, for he was grandson of Col. William Palfrey, one of Washington’s aids 
in the siege of Boston. His children, too, have achieved both military and 
literary distinction. 

—Mr. Thomas's benefit concert at Steinway Hall was in every respect a 
great success. It opened with the same selections of scenes from Gluck’s 
‘* Orpheus ” which were given the week before at the Brooklyn Philharmonic. 
Miss Cary was again the soloist, and was well supported by about two hun- 
dred members of the New York and Brooklyn choral societies. The most 
i number for many present was Beethoven’s Fantasia for piano, 


interectin 
Interesting 
= 
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and orchestra. This delightful composition, which has not been 
heard here for many years, is in a measure a foreshadowing of the great 
Choral Symphony. Mr. Joseffy admirably played the piano part. The 
chorus sang, in the @ cafel/a style, an old Latin hymn by Gregor Aichinger, 
which was also given at the last Brooklyn Philharmonic. 
orchestral numbers were well-known favorites—Wagner’s great Funeral March 


from the ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung,” and Beethoven's Seventh Symphony. 


chorus, 


The remaining 


—Mr. A. V. Dicey, of London, contributes to the May /xternational Re. 
view a portrait of Sir Alexander Cockburn which is a model of analytical, 
and at the same time suggestive, criticism. In the course of it he relates an 
anecdote which dramatic forensic orators ought to keep in their hearts or paste 
in their hats. ‘‘ Cockburn was, in truth, a dupe to his art; he believed in 
effects. ‘Do you think, Mr. Cockburn,’ said one of the hardest-headed 
judges on the bench, ‘that you can affect my mind by sinking your voice a 
Mr. Brooks Adams reviews the laws and decisions 
and succeeds perfectly in 


>) 


quarter of an octave? 
regulating ‘‘ Taxation of Interstate Commerce,” 
showing that the subject is in an unsatisfactory state, out of all proportion to 
its importance. Mr. Wm. G. Low discusses the proper distribution of ‘* The 
Balance of the Geneva Award,” and dismisses peremptorily the claims of the 
insurance companies, ‘‘ distinctly on the ground that they are not sufferers in 
need of indemnity,” and desires Congress to ‘‘ rise above the narrow view 
which looks in a retail way, as it were, at the wrongs done,” and ‘‘ consider 
the whole state of things caused by Great Britain allowing the A/ladama, 
Florida, and Shenandoah to escape to the high seas.” This is as if an agent 
who had recovered damages for his principal should pocket the proceeds on 
the ground that the latter had more money already than was good for him, 
and that his claim was a small affair after all. The notion of morality ex- 
hibited in the course of the discussion of this subject has been one of the most 
singular phenomena of the day. Mr. I. N. Ford considers ‘‘ Constitutional 
Tendencies in France” with the result mainly of showing that it is a large 
subject, though his exposition of the present situation is doubtless popularly 
instructive. A paper on George Eliot, by W. Fraser Rae, will be followed 
by another ; probably this one will prove the more valuable as it is chiefly bio- 
‘**Recent Changes in Japan,” by K. Mitsukuri, is good popular 


” 


graphical. 
reading. 

—Recent French adventures in Africa make specially interesting two arti- 
cles in the Revue des Deux Mondes for December 1 and February 1, by M. 
Paul Bourde, on ‘‘ France in the Soudan.” The expedition in which Colonel 
Flatters lost his life was his second expedition, undertaken with a view to 
surveys for a trans-Saharan railway. In the first, accomplished in the early 
part of 1880, he had penetrated by way of Wargla as far as Lake Menkough 
over a flat road, but for eight hundred kilometres without meeting more than 
one sedentary old negroand eighty nomads. All along this route “‘ the eye dis- 
cerned nothing else than sand and rocks calcined by a sky of fire, desperately 
monotonous lines of a denuded soil.” His second expedition was begun in 
the fall of 1880, but the notion of the writer quoted, that a troop of one hun- 
dred and five well-armed men, which was Colonel Flatters’s first force, could 
go anywhere in the desert unmolested, appears to have been too confident. 
The whole of his force has been massacred by native tribes, it is said, stirred 
up by Mohammedan fanatics. This route by way of the east of Algeria over 
the desert has the least to recommend it. It traverses a long reach of desert, 
from which neither traffic nor subsistence could be expected and where no 
water is found, although, on the other hand, it comes nearer the heart of the 
Soudan by a direct route. The route by way of the province of Oran, in the 
west of Algeria, skirting the dominions of the empire of Morocco and tapping 
the fertile oasis of Toula, ‘‘ which alone would justify a railway,” as well as 
other oases, appears, on the contrary, to offer large prospects of success. There 
is even some hope that wells and streams of water may be found at frequent in- 
tervals the whole way. This is to be confirmed by explorations now in pro- 
gress, but the testimony of travellers seems to justify an expectation of such a 
result. Some of these districts owe a nominal allegiance to Morocco, but if 
Morocco does not easily submit to reason, we may expect to hear soon of 
French difficulties with Morocco, as there are now with Tunis. 


—Our foreign advices, also, for some time have informed us of Italian 
competition by way of Tunis in a trans-Saharan railway. French desires 
towards Africa are pretty large; the republic sees there its only prospect 
of founding a great colonial empire to rival England. But both these 
routes are in expectancy. Only explorations for them are now pro- 
posed, or have had funds voted for them by the Government. The route 
by way of the Province of Senegal, on the other hand, is already be- 
gun, and has the advantage over the Saharan of being shorter by a half. 
Algeria is reckoned to be 2,600 kilometres from the Niger in a straight line, 
while Dakar is only about 1,350, following the deviations of the projected 
track, The country, also, which this road will traverse is more accessible, 
better known, much better peopled, and vastly more fertile, and the expense 
of the road can be calculated with some certainty. The first section of 
260 kilometres, from Dakar to St. Leuis, skirts the coast, and is rendered 
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necessary by the fact that the harbor of St. Louis, the capital of the colony, 
is often inaccessible three months in the y ount of a bar at the mouth 
Dakar, just below Cape Verde, has become, consequently, 


ear on acc 


of the river. the 
srt of the colony, and affords a draught of water for the largest vessels and 
, secure roadstead. The contract for this portion of the route has been let to 
the estimated cost is 16,234,400 francs. 
section will branch off from the first at M’Pal and extend to Medina, and 
not fully surveyed, but the route will be about 580 kilometres long, and be con- 
tracted for by different companies. The third section, from Medina to the 


Niger, about 520 kilometres, will be undertaken by the state. 


the Batignolles company ; The second 


The estimated 
The 
first instalment, it is supposed, will be paid out of the loan of 100,000,000 francs 
lately negotiated by the French Government. The first section will probably 
pay the interest on its cost from the outset from the local traffic. The French 
plan is to open up the whole Soudan as far as Lake Tsad, the country be- 
yond the Niger being richer and more populous, so that other roads will follow 
But this, though the more 
does not render the trans-Saharan route unnecessary. 


cost is 54,183,800 francs, which will be distributed over six budgets. 


speedily upon the completion of the Senegal line. 
urgent, The reason 
for this lies in the fact that the Senegal route leaves products nine days from 
}ordeaux, while the track over the desert will bring them within a few hours 
of Marseilles. Another project soon to be carried out is a telegraph line 
from Dakar to the Cape Verde islands. <A cable is already laid from Lisbon 
to Brazil by way of the islands, and it is estimated that 300,000 francs will 
connect the islands with Dakar. 


—About a year ago the Zemfs, which already received the reminiscences 


of M. Legouvé, the literary criticisms of M. Taine, M. Scherer, and M, 
Méziéres, the art essays of M. Charles Blanc and the dramatic reviews of M. 


Sarcey, engaged M. Jules Claretie to furnish a weekly ‘‘ chronique” or col- 


umn of literary, histrionic, historical, or art causerie. For this task no one is 


better fitted than M. Claretie, who, although he has made a special study of | 


the French Revolution, and is perhaps best known to English readers as the 
biographer of ‘Camille Desmoulins,’ is also a popular novelist, an occasional 
dramatist, and an acute dramatic critic. The thirty-three articles which he 
contributed to the Zemps last year are now gathered into a volume, ‘ La Vie 
a Paris, 1880’ (Paris: Havard; New York: F. W. Christern), announced as 
the first of a series, to follow from year to year. Any one with a taste for 
gossip and a desire to know what is going on in Paris will find the book 
amusing and instructive reading. Upon the death of Flaubert, M. Claretie 
gives many interesting details of his career and anecdotes of his works, among 
others this one of Bishop Dupanloup: ‘‘I think ‘Madame 
as truth itself,” said the bishop once. ‘‘ Yes, you see I have lived long in 
the provinces, and I have heard so many women’s confessions” (p. 134). 
Another anecdote (p. 398) relates that as Courbet and Gambetta were break- 
fasting together at the latter’s house, in which was hanging one of the former's 
first pictures, his host took occasion to praise it ; whereupon Courbet tossed 
his head and exclaimed, ‘‘ Superb? I should think so! It’s astounding! 
Why, neither Velasquez, nor Titian, nor Rembrandt, nor I myself could doit 
again!” From page 206 we see that the so-called fifteen-puzzle also devas- 
tated Paris. It was to a remark of our author’s that M. Dumas replied in his 
recent pamphlet on ‘* Les Femmes qui tuent et les Femmes qui votent”” ; and 
the touching story of the model of David's statue of the young Greek girl— 
a story which has gone the rounds cf the American press in a more or less 
mutilated form—was first told by M. Claretie (p, 371).. It is a pleasure to be 
able to praise the printing of the volume, which is freer from misprints than 
most French books ; ‘‘ teatotal”’ (p. 288) is apparently M. Claretie’s own blun- 
der, for he follows it by an allusion to British tea-drinking. There is a full 
table of contents and an index of proper names filling eighteen double-column 
pages. The work has reached an — edition. 


3ovary’ as true 


RECENT POETRY.* 


HE number of volumes of verse issued every year in America is not 
small, but how many of them can one who has been led to look into 
them commend to the mere passing perusal of the idlest reader? The re- 
flection is trite enough, and it is impossible to examine an accumulation of 
newly-issued ‘‘ poetry” without mentally making it; but it is not the flimsy 
quality of the major part of this that surprises one—as, indeed, how should 
it ?—so much as it is the dulness and barrenness of it. Much of it contrives 
to win applause, more or less peffunctory but often sincere enough, as the 


fly leaves testify. But, surely, w whatever its ‘‘ poetical’”’ merits, as they are 

os anit By Robert K. W: Weeks.’ New r York : Henry Holt & Co. 188 
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| viewed by kindly critics, it can hardly find a reader among all the different peo- 


ple who turn the leaves of books. So, if Mr. 


the 


Week s were 
th: 


an unknown poet, 


a better way of acknowledging distinction that belongs to his ‘ Poems’ 


would scarcely occur to us than that of calling them interesting, and saying 
that no serious reader to whom true poetry is anything at all will fail to find 


the slightest and the gravest of them delightful to read, and even to read again. 
Db > b z 


Mr. Weeks is not an unknown poet, and the present volume is made up of selec- 
tions from his first two volumes and of the entire contents of one posthumously 
issued ; but, aside from the fact that his work is far from being as well known as 
it should be, the quality we have mentioned is worth pointing out for its abso- 
i 


lute as well as for its comparative significance. ‘That is to say not only 
Db 
but it establishes 


distinguishes him from the mass of contemporary versifiers, 


his position among the minor poets. And it is largely due to a very charming 


and, let us add, a very rare faculty, which one perceives in nearly all his 
pieces—the faculty of keeping well within one’s limitations and, though fat 
from shrinking from aspiration, yet cherishing always the sense of measure 
which tells one when he is passing beyond that province of fine-art which 


belongs to him, into the region of mere effort and contortion. Mr. Weeks 


himself expresses something of this, with a musical and sentimental felicity 
which it is needless to characterize, in these verses, entitled ** The End 
“ The sweetest songs are those 
That few men ever hear 
And no men ever sir & ; 
“ The clearest skies are those 
That furthest off appear 
To birds of strongest wing ; 
** The dearest loves are those 
Phat no man can come near 
With his best following.” 
At least the lines indicate a perception that the ideal is unattainable, which 
it is almost as important for a minor poet to recognize as it is for a poet of 
any quality to perceive that the ideal exists. They are the best in the volume, 


to our mind, and illustrate very truly the measure and character of the poet's 
the 


promise rather 


genius, This we are not disposed to overrate to point of lame 


his death some years since as the loss of a poet of than of per- 


formance. Mr. Weeks was thirty-six when he died, — the iin sent judicious- 
ly-edited volume shows sufficiently that what he did so well was just what he 
could do. His death j isa loss to be lamented, because had he lived he Would 
doubtless have given us more of this. It is far too comm ictice to 





associate a poet who dies before fifty with the arrested genius of Chaiterton 


or of Keats; besides being idle, it withdraws attention from the qualities of 
ths of 
fe. 
a loss to 
that what we have of Mr. 


thoug 


their product by considering them merely as Phe dea 
to 


reality 


potentialities, 


Chatterton and Keats were a loss which no one is 


but 


‘omplishment 


likely exaggera 


Byron’s is often referred to in the it in 
poetry only in bulk. It is as ac 


Weeks’s work should be judged, 


same way, was 


at any rate, h we have far too little of 
so simple on a high intellectual plane. To find 
all of which are to be 
the 
Intensity of emotion, tragic power, or the serene and lofty philosophy of 


work so delicate, so refined, 
fault with it one is confined to noting its sh Irtcomings, 


recognized at once and summed up in saying that work is what it is. 


life 
is excluded from its scheme. 


Perhaps, if we have not so abused the word 


as 
to dissociate the notion of dignity from it, ‘‘pretty”’ is not a bad epithet for 
most of it—for the verses above quoted, for example. At the same time 


there is a marked absence, of the wers de socicté fas- 
tidiousness and air of dilettantism that are so agreeable in the polished trifles 
of its best practitioners. Mr. Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s than they are like Milton’s. refinement which is very notice- 
able in them is not the but to 
speak, y in the conc mentally contemplated until 
issues naturally and in true lyric fashi Some of the ‘‘ Early Poems” 
a familiarity with and fondness for the manner of living 


, but it is also a repetition 


it should be understood, 


Weeks’s verses are no more like 
The 
refinement of burnishing, antedates this, 


so 


en 
“7 
ion, 


and resides wholl tion, it 


show 
English 


poets, as 


has heretofore been mentioned in these pages of 
what has been before 


that of the writers 


said here to add that his inspiration is as genuine as 


between whom and himself the relation is that of corre- 
rather than imitation. His 
Tennyson’s, but it is seen in this volume to be 
His | 


uinly a dignitied movement as well as an obvious 


range, we need not is 


spondence 
like Mr. 


volume of his works would indicate. 


say, nothing 


wider than any single 


jlank-verse is handled very easily, 


and has, if not a majestic, cert 


musical grace. Witness the following from ‘* Andromeda’s Escape,” a poem 


of sustained power and admirable character-portrayal : 


“ So I dic l the decd, 
And, veiling close the intolerable face, 
Hencefort tha help, and yeta terror too, 
Filed none too f ist, till over shone the sun 
And under laughed the waters of the sea. 
How glad I was! But not so glad as when 
I saw Andromeda, whom—had I known 
That there was such a one in all the world— 
I would have gone to look for thro’ the world." 


Nowhere in this poem, nor in the early ‘‘ Protesilaus,’ 
anything of the spirit of Greek tragedy. 
Swinburne’s 


is there to be seen 
(For the matter of that, pace Mr. 
admirers, where is there in nineteenth-century English poetry ?) 


The spirit of both and of ‘‘ The Return of Paris” (not a wholly unworthy 








| lant to ‘*Eno ) is modern enough, and the feeling Mr. Weeks’s own ; 
but each piece is treated as objectively as a nice artistic sympathy can con- | 
trive 1 each is Greek in this, that it trusts to suggestion for its highest 
effects, yet makes its suggestion inevitable. An excellent illustration of this 

t fi lin ‘* In Corinth,” the climax of which isa fine instance of reserve 
withou irity Gor is is his blank-verse, Mr. Weeks’s ballad-measure 
i equal to it, even if he be not still mere at home in it. The ballad- 
measure, indeed, with its freedom and rapidity, seems the fittest medium for 


one who can secure these advantages without danger from the peril of 


I per- 


functoriness and doggerel, and who, whatever his accomplishment in blank- 
verse, has in it as competitors the greatest poets of all times. ‘* How Roland 
blew the Horn” and ‘* Gudrun” deo for their middk -age legends precisely 


what Macaulay tried to do, and miserably failed, for those of ancient Rome. 


The middle-age spirit, so far as poetry is concerned, is not so far out of 


reach as the classic, and it is here caught with life-like vivacity. We must 
rn « 


give the last stanza of the latter poem: 


** So died Gerlinta 

Much ma he 

But if love al 
Few f 


Much she loved, 
be forgiven ; 

n save from Hell, 
k will fail of Heaven,"’ 


lone ¢ 


And, 
Americana 


in taking leave of the volume, we may add that no collection of Lyra 
will be complete without ‘*A Song for Lexington,’ which is a 
thoughtful as well as a stirring patriotic ode. 

lo speak as well of some of the other volumes on our list as certain of 
their qualities deserve requires that the standard of interest be laid aside in 
udging them, Mr. De Kay’s ‘ Nimrod’ is, for example, a tour de force of 
various merits, but it would be stretching a point to call it interesting. It is 
a singular work. Something like five hundred stanzas, each of two quatrains, 
with single and double rhymes, ended by a short couplet, comprise the poem, 
which is a narrative of the vision of Nimrod appearing to the Persian 
Ali Sayid and Gourred-oul-Ayn. 


reformers, In this, as a prologue says, 


Nimrod describes ‘‘ the |! 


irth of things from soulless matter,” and much else 
beside of similar moment. The poem concludes ém mediis rebus, the reformers 
having had one lesson from Nimrod, and having made an appointment with 
for another. 


him Whether this, too, will be versified depends, we gather 


from an epilogue, upon the reception of this. If his friends wish to hear 


more 
“Of Ali and his Gourred—who more glad 

Than Charles De Kay ? But should ye find it bad, 

Right well he can content himself, be sure."’ 
The framework of the tale, the epilogue further says, is ‘‘ history learned from 
scholar-statesman Gobineau,” and, to our taste at least, the framework of such 
a story goes fully as far as the filling-in towards satisfying a poetic craving. 
There is not much filling-in of any original value possible at this date, one 
may say. Byron and Moore exhausted the possibilities of such framework so 
far as romance is concerned, and what metaphysic has to do with poetry is 
better exploited in other directions. Mr. Edwin Arnold’s popular poem is to 
some extent—less, we think, than is popularly imagined—an exception ; but 
we do not understand Mr, De Kay’s work as analogous to ‘ The Light of 
Asia.’ It is, however, somewhat obscure, and we have found no small diffi- 
culty in grasping the precise intention of it. This, at least, may be set down 
as one of its faults, as well as its failure to convey the impression that the 
On the 
other hand, it would argue misappreciation to dismiss the poem as lightly as 


obscurity is worth the trouble involved in dispelling it for one’s self. 
all this seems to warrant. It is the product of great industry, in the first 
place, and, considering its length and material, it is less remarkable that it 
nowhere rises into poetic inspiration than that it does not oftener sink to 
positive prose. The author has a great deal of fancy, whose natural exube- 
rance, however, he appears occasionally anxious to stimulate instead of check- 
ing. This is, for example, such laborious imagining that it reads a little like 
burlesque when one takes it, as it is meant, for a description of one stage in 
‘*the birth of things from soulless matter” 
** About his neck when from the wave he rose 
Nere coral gills, through which he sucked the vapor 
That filled the hollow vale. From stunt®d nose 


All down his back to where his tail was taper 
A fringe of wavy, blotchy hummocks shivered " ; 


and there is a whole division of the poem not dissimilar. As horror, it is 
is little affecting as the stanzas on page 217 are as female loveliness, of which 
the harem-like inspiration makes it actually impossible to do more than refer 


» them, with wonder that the mere notion that he is writing poetry does not 


ve a man from writing such. Mr. De Kay’s fancy is, nevertheless, often 
really poetic, and it is a great pity that he does not subject its fertile growths 
» the wholesome pruning of good taste and good sense. With his excel- 
lence of ear, also, there is no excuse for even the few halting lines he him- 


self must have discovered, and, with his facility in phrasing, still less for 
such rhymes as ‘‘spirit” and ‘‘ merit,” ‘‘ profit” and ‘‘scofféd,” ‘‘ anger” 
and ‘‘clangor,” “ripple” and ‘‘ people,” ‘‘trial” and ‘ royal,” and so on. 


Neither are Mr. Gibson’s poems to be called entertaining, though they 
miss being so by an over-elaborateness of thought and expression rather than 


by emptiness or exuberance. In fact, though not the kind of hard reading 
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which Sheridan declared to proceed from easy writing, some of them yield 
their import only to persistent importunity. One has also to struggle against 
**Sibylla Cumana,” 
‘*The Valley of the Yumuri,” ‘St. 


wandering attention in the process, ‘* Persephone,” 


‘“*Alf and Alfhilda,” 
Francis of Assisi” are titles which suggest an order of themes of which Mr, 


= Empedocles,” 


Gibson is perhaps fondest and handles best, and the matter of these may be 
assumed to be familiar to his readers. Mere verbiage almost nothing in his 
unambitious little volume can be called. The reader who finds cloying sweet- 
ness, already overdone by various contemporary poetasters, in such lines as 
these, descriptive of the Sibyl’s youth, will recognize also the successful effort 
for compactness : 
* And liberal hair the hue of starlight waves. 
The Graces, the wise Hours, ead Harmony 
Modulated her mien. 


and sleeveless arms, 
A moulded music lessening to the hand." 


The imagery is not of a novel order, but it is characteristic of Mr. Gibson’s 
verses that for the most part they contain imagery and not statements in ver- 
sified prose. At times one finds one of the latter, as the following in a poem 
entitled ‘* Castellamare ” ; Lucia is poisoned and suffers torture— 
“ While—all the world being witness, as it were— 
Prompt aid was given, and skill, and patient care."’ 

The poem has a pungent infusion of Keats, and is one of the many tales in 
verse that would never have been written, or written otherwise, if Keats had 
not embalmed the story of ‘‘ poor, simple Isabel.” 
with whom Mr. Gibson, too, is most in sympathy ; so that, after Mr. Arnold's 


It is the modern poets 


‘*Empedocles,” one is surprised to find him making the philosopher as he 
looks into the crater screw his courage to the sticking-point by soliloquizing, 
‘*Cheer up, Empedocles”’ ! 

Mr. Piatt’s ‘Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley’ is a collection of 
verses already published, most of which are widely known and esteemed. It 
is only necessary here, therefore, to chronicle their issue in this form, though 
it may be added that the campaign verses assuring General Garfield that the 
Ha Boys in Blue,” dead as well as alive, are marching to vote for him, and 
those composed for the Philadelphia reception of General Grant upon his re- 
turn from abroad, have no logical place in the volume ; nor is there any merit 
in them to overcome the obvious reason for leaving them out. 

Mr. Whittier’s volume assembles the poems he has published since his last 
collection, and contains some of his best work, and though, of course, this is 
in a vein which he has abundantly illustrated heretofore, the fact does not 
make the book the less agreeable reading. ‘‘ The Minister's Daughter,” for 
example, is nearly ‘‘ The Eternal Goodness” over again, and the lesson it 
preaches is the poet’s favorite ; but only those who require what Mr. Whittier 
could never in any event give them will tire of the variations of so gentle a gos- 
The titular poem has provoked a controversy which, however, has 
Among the rest are the eulogy of 


pel. 
nothing to do with its moral or its poetry. 
Webster, which is likely to last, and short poems on Garrison, Dr. Holmes, 
Lydia Maria Child, and Bayard Taylor. Mr. Whittier’s sympathies are as 
catholic as they are keen. The frontispiece is a pleasant portrait on steel of 
the poet. 

Mrs. Craik’s poems are of the quality illustrated in her prose, a quality 
which easily accompanies great voluminousness without losing anything es- 
sential by so doing. If she had written one-third the nearly three hundred 
here contained they would probably have gained nothing. Moreover, thirty 
years is a long time, and ten short poems a year is not a large average for 
poets of Mrs. Craik’s inspiration. They are, however, to be read in as 
leisurely fashion as they were written. In hundreds of homes the book will 
be ‘ta welcome guest,” and may be read with impunity upon Sunday after- 
noons. It is easier to compose an encomium upon such verse, accepting its 
own standards, than to make any effort at analysis, which is surely superfluous 
in the case of the author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman’ ; but the following 
lines from a poem written ‘‘after reading Renan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus,’” among 
the best in the volume, may be added as showing the writer’s piety and illus- 
trating her poetic force : 

* Art Thou Redeemer, or a mere schemer— 
Preaching a kingdom that cannot come ? 


On the shore standing, mutely commanding, * 
* Let down your nets | '—And they draw them up—full ! 


The poet of ‘The Welded Link, and Other Poems,’ who is an ex-chan- 
cellor of the Mississippi judiciary, assures his readers in a frank and modest 
preface that he has not ‘ rushed unadvisedly before the public in the rdle of 
author.” He has, on the contrary, many misgivings as to his ‘‘ ability to 
afford that sort of mental pabulum and entertainment which is sought and 
enjoyed by the intelligent and refined in feeling and thought,” whose ap- 
proval he especially desires. The responsibility for his book rests upon 
others, some of them strangers to him and some of them children, whose 
solicitations he has heeded. One of these, in whom he has great confidence 
and highly respects ‘‘ both for his religious principles and his intelligence,” 
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has been particularly insistant in advising him ‘‘ to write a book of poems.” 
For some time he hesitated, though from time to time writing and publishing 
‘‘short ‘poems’” (as others have chosen to call them), but finally yielded, 
and we have the result. When it became known that he contemplated the 
volume several persons sent him copies of stray verses of his own ; but, as he 
says, ‘‘a great deal of what I have written and published I never preserved. 
I think that some of the best verses I ever wrote are lost or beyond my 
reach.” He adds, however, that this is of little consequence, as he has 
‘* already far more than are needed to make up a volume of the size contem- 
plated,” so that indeed ‘‘a great many tributes to personal friends and other 
short poems are necessarily excluded for want of space.”” One cautious friend, 
it seems, feared charges of plagiarism owing to the employment of ‘‘ Gray’s 
measure and style” insome instances, But this was needless ; as Judge Simmons 


‘ 


points out, plagiarism is ‘‘ an uncredited use of the thoughts, language, or ex- 
pressions, not the style, of another,” and measure is common property. More- 
over, ‘‘ elegiac measure is not only a favorite one with me, but it is the omy 
one adapted to a certain class of poetical writing.” ‘‘ If I have even seemed 
to imitate,” he goes on, ‘‘it is simply because my mind and thoughts hap- 
pened to flow in the same channel in which flowed those of the one whom I 
unconsciously followed. I do not think I have imitated. Iam quite sure I 
have in no instance z#fended to do so.” And where he has used any expres- 
sion he has ever seen before it is properly indicated. This we can testify is 
perfectly true, though the judge has, we think, been needlessly sensitive to 
the suggestion of his cautious friend, of whom we have our own opinion— 
€.g+) Pp» 114: 
“ No ‘ curfew tolls the knell of parting day,’ 


No ‘lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea,’ 
No ‘ ploughman homeward plods his weary way,’ 


Soft, lingering daylight still remains with me. 





‘* Tears” 
he not only sets Tennyson's line above it, but scrupulously varies the words 
and sentiment, as: 


So when the poet, leaving ‘‘elegiac measure,” indites a poem upon 


Tears, sparkling tears, that lightly course their way 
Adown the young and fair or furrowed cheek, 
Are they unmeaning, hollow, idle ? y;3 
but in the tones of thrilling joy they speak.”’ 
If we were to pick flaws we should rather select certain idiosyncrasies 
peculiar to the judge’s style. Such syncopations as ‘‘th’ willow-trees,” 
** wid’ wer, 


” 66 ’ 


rapt’rous,” ‘‘civ’lization”’ may be rhythmical necessities, but 
they are expedients at best, and in a revised edition should be abandoned. 
In the sentiment, however, of each poem no one with appreciation will find 
anything that is not admirable. That of the ‘‘ Welded Link,” for example, 
relates the history of America up to the post-bellum period, and shows how 
then the divided sections were welded by Southern gratitude for Northern 
sympathy during the yellow-fever epidemic of 1879. Indeed, it is pathetic 
to trace to the havoc of that period so much of Judge Simmons’s inspiration ; 
to quote the preface once more: ‘‘ The most of them [his poems] are ema- 
nations more from the heart than from the head,” and we only wish that every 
poet could say with as much truth: ‘‘Such as they are I give them to the 
public with no blush of shame for any sentiment that I have promulgated 
through them,” 


GINO CAPPONI.* 

” ge REUMONT?’S book, as he himself remarks in his preface, has more 
the character of memoirs of the times of Gino Capponi than of a com- 

plete biography of this illustrious man, who has left such a mark on Italian 
literature and culture. ‘Tabarrini’s more detailed account of his career, pre- 
pared from family papers and documents, was published while the present 
work was well advanced, and would furnish any zealous enquirer into the sub- 
ject with what may seem here lacking. To us Von Reumont’s narrative of 
his friend’s life is ample, keeping as it does to the main facts, describing at 
greater length his connection with the literary men of his time, his part in 
the continual change of politics his country was undergoing, and his unceas- 
ing efforts from earliest youth to the very end of his long life to promote his- 
torical research in Italy, not only by his own labors but by the generous aid 
he accorded to all earnest students. Von Reumont gives us sketches of the 
literary men of the time as they became known to Gino Capponi, and al- 
though most of these were personal friends or acquaintances, the narrator 
neither indulges in the personalities nor in the superabundance of anecdote 
with which most of our nineteenth-century biography is infested. He is 
neither diffuse nor dull, though now and then we catch him repeating himself. 
Gino Capponi, the only son of Pier Roberto Capponi and Maria Maddalena 
Frescobaldi, was born in 1792, in the Capponi palace of the Via San Sebas- 
tiano in Florence. The father was at this time grand chamberlain of the 
Grand Duchess Luisa Maria, married to Ferdinand III., to whose interests 
the Capponi family had always been devoted. In 1800 the Capponi family 
followed their exiled princes to Vienna, where they remained for three years, 


**Gino Capponi. Ein Zeit- und Lebensbild. Von A. von Reumont.' Gotha: 18% 
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returning to Florence when Gino was eleven years of age. Gino Capponi, al 
though surrounded by the traditions of a family so devoted to the ancient sys- 
tem of government, received a very liberal education. He attended lectures in 
the neighboring convent dei Serviti, and also in San Giovannino, in addition to 
the instruction he received at home. ‘Tommaso Puccini, of Pistoja, director of 
the Uffizi Gallery, seems to have had great infiyence in directing his studies in 


ancient and modern literature, and also im art, and Capponi in his later days 


never failed to mention him with gratitude, as also Giovan Battista Zannoni, 
a distinguished Tuscan archeologist, who succeeded Lanzi as antiquarian to 
the museum. Capponi describes his studies in the cell of San Giovannino, 
with Zannoni, with great retrospective affection after the lapse of sixty years, 
and his acquaintance through this master with Luigi Lanzi, the great au- 
thority in Etruscan matters, at that time a contirmed invalid. No Florentine 
noble of his time received so complete an education as Gino Capponi, At 
the early age of nineteen he was elected president of the Societa Colombaria, 
founded in the latter days of the Medici ; he filled this post to the end of his 
life, receiving each year the new members, In 1812 Gino published his first 
literary work, a defence of two compatriots, Amerigo Vespucci and the Padre 
Canovai, the latter having been posthumously attacked by Galeoni Napione, a 
Piedmontese, on account of his work on Florentine navigators. Gino always 
maintained the opinion that Vespucci was the first to discover the continent 
of America ; in his old age he found a supporter of this theory in the Brazi- 
lian, F. A. von Varnhagen. He much rejoiced when A. von Humboldt 
proved that Vespucci had no part in the choice of a name for the new conti 
nent. 

It was in 1811 that the marriage of Gino Capponi took place with Giulia 
Riccardi del Vernaccia, a descendant of the Riccardi family who gave their 
name to the palace of the Medici, The bride was two years older than Gino. 
According to the prevailing custom it was a marriage entirely arranged by the 


parents, which left but a brief remembrance in the life of the young 


g man, for 


at twenty-two he became a widower, and his two baby-daughters were placed 
under the care of his mother. It was during his married life that Gino Cap- 
poni had, with four other Florentine nobles, to go to Paris to offer the devo- 
tion of the ‘‘ buona citta” to Maria Louisa. The Emperor Napoleon was 
particularly well disposed to the Florentines and to the Romans; he treated 
the Genoese deputies with derision. They were all present at the inauguratiot 
of the sittings of the Corps Legislatif. The Emperor was pale and uneasy, 
When Capponi was presented to Napoleon, on this occasion, he said to him 
‘*T know your family. It has incited revolutions.” ‘* In past times, sire 
answered the young man. ‘‘ Certainly, you Florentines are quiet now ; you 
are my best subjects!” The return of Ferdinand III. as Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, after the fall of Napoleon and the expulsion of the French from 
Italy, was.a joyful event to Gino and the Capponi family. Most of the men 
who were in office in 1799 were recalled in E814; among these Fossombroni, 
Neri Corsini, Frullani, Baldelli, Fabbroni, and others. The old state of 
things was as much as possible resumed. The difference in the feelings of 
the younger generation, and the new wants which had arisen, are well defined 
by Gino Capponi in his memoir of Fossombroni, written after the death of 
this statesman, who for thirty years had held the reins of government under 
two different sovereigns. All the important posts were now filled by the elder 
men who had already served before the revolution ; there was, therefore, no ca- 
reer open for young nobles—diplomacy and military service not existing, and 
the church being looked upon in Tuscany asa mere means of existence. Gino 
Capponi himself suffered from want of the hard schooling of an active life, 
which even the long series of trials that had befallen him could not replace. 

A journey to England in company with Cicognara, author of the well- 
known history of sculpture, did much towards the political education of Gino 
Capponi. It was in the year 181g—a troublous time for the country. He 
recognized the strength of a government which could hold its own against 
the unpopularity of the Regent and the many difficulties it had to contend 
with. Capponi’s predilections for England were very great ; he remained 
eight months studying the manners and institutions of this country, and also 
visited Scotland and Ireland. About this time he made the acquaintance of 
Ugo Foscolo, whose great talents he appreciated and whose help he desired 
for the execution of a literary scheme he was then cherishing. This scheme 
was the organization of a critical periodical somewhat on the plan of the 
Edinburgh Review, The poverty of literary products in Tuscany especially 
was very great, and he thought it would be well to counteract the Austrian 
influences at work in the Avdédioteca Jtaliana of Milan. Many years after- 
wards, in a letter to Cesare Canth, he acknowledged his unfitness to conduct 
this scheme, which Vieusseux carried out soon after in his Antologia. Reu- 
mont gives a very just account of the services rendered to literature in Italy 
by Jean Pierre Vieusseux, of Geneva, who about this time opened a reading- 
room in Florence, where the best European periodicals were to be found and 
the literati of Florence used to meet. The review which was thus started 
was a great success, developing itself in time and having the ablest men of 
all parties as contributors under the editorship of Vieusseux. 

After being elected member of the Crusca Academy in 1826, we hear 
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of Capponi’s essays on agriculture in Tuscany and on the spoken lan- 


guage ; but during which he published nothing he col- 


m iny years 


lected material and manuscripts for two great works he was never des- 
tined t h—the one a ‘Civil History of the Popes’ and the other the 

Hi J Leopold.” No part of the former work was completed, 
not even the introduction, which was to have been an account of Christianity 


during the first two centuries. 


nade 
mace 


The fragments, rich in material, were only 
public after the author's death. From 1829 to 1834 Capponi worked 
almost incessantly at the ‘ Life of Peter Leopold,’ for which he had ample 
documents coilected from the state archives. The introduction alone was 
left complete. The most important historical fragment of this work tells of 
Leopold’s policy with relation to the Church, the reforms he instituted in re- 
ligious bodies, sometimes somewhat violent and imprudent, but exacted by 
crying abuses. Leopold's projected constitutional reform Capponi also wrote 
‘ie. 


given to historical study by Giuseppe Molini, the grand-ducal librarian of 


of, even after he had abandoned his A fresh impetus had just been 
the Palatinate, who had gone to Paris in search of documents relating to Ben- 
Cellini and Machiavelli. 
ters and papers came under his eye relating to the history of Italy during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. These were part of the collection of Philip, 


venuto In his fruitless search in this direction let- 


Count of Bethune, left by his son to Louis XIV., 950 volumes in all, an im- 
Two 
hundred volumes were copied by Molini, up to the period of the death of Fran- 


portant fraction of the manuscript treasures of the National Library. 


cis I.—all the French and Italian documents, in fact, which seemed of impor- 
Few related to the fifteenth 
century, only certain fragments narrating the arrival of Charles VIII. in Italy, 
up to the death of Louis XII. 
1531, during which the fate of Italy was fixed for several centuries, for which 


tance to him for the history of his country. 
It was the decisive epoch, between 1520 and 
there was rich material, and no one so competent as Gino Capponi could be 


It was for 
this work that he put aside his own history, and it was at this time, while 


found to revise, arrange, and annotate these valuable documents. 


occupied with Molini’s manuscripts, that he felt his eyesight declining rapidly 
and foresaw the great calamity, total blindness, which soon after overtook him. 
He was also revising, in company with Becchi, Niccolini, and Giuseppe Bor- 
The 


new edition was published in 1837, and called that of the four Academicians. 


ghi, the Della Crusca edition of Dante’s ‘ Divine Comedy’ of 1595. 


Although it is not now accepted as faultless, it shows a progress in the study of 
the great poet. It was at Capponi’s request that F. L. Polidori undertook 
the publication of Cavalcanti’s ‘ Storia Fiorentina,’ rendered so difficult by 
the state of the manuscripts. He also instigated and formed a society to pur- 
chase and publish in one collection the reports of the Venetian ambassadors. 
The first volume appeared in 1839, beginning with the reports of the six- 
teenth century from foreign countries, and in 1863 the fifteenth volume ended 
the series. . 

Soon after he became quite blind his beloved daughter Catherine died, at 
He felt her loss very keenly, for she was the only 
person who seems to have understood him completely. These terrible afflic- 
tions did not stop his work, though all enjoyment in it had ceased through his 
helplessness. The first volume of the ‘ Archivio Storico’ soon appeared, com- 
piled by G. Capponi and F. L. Polidori. It contained the history of France 
by Jacopo Pitti, which Capponi considered very important. These labors 
were interrupted for atime by Capponi being named minister. Of the 
taly in 1847 and 1848, and of the men who 
took part in the Government, the second part of Von Reumont’s book gives 
a brief account, and Gino in his ‘Settanta giorni di Ministero’ and in his 
Although a fervent patriot, one who sought 
the true progress of his country in lieu of the accomplishment of his own 
favorite schemes, Capponi did not particularly distinguish himself as a states- 
man. His sympathies were naturally Tuscan, but the course events had 
taken led him to believe in Italian unity, and to this Tabarrini also bears 
Capponi outlived most of his colleagues and friends, and the last 


the age of twenty-nine. 


changes which took place in 


‘ Ricordi’ a more detailed one 


witness. 
ray of sunshine seems to have been the success which greeted his ‘ Florentine 
History’ in 1875. He himself corrected the proofs at the age of eighty- 
three. The manner with which the public received this work seems in a 
measure to have compensated for the bitterness of his life. He died, after a 
few days’ illness, in 1876, lamented by all Florence. 

One cannot but regret a want of system in the arrangement of the material 
Von Reumont presents us with in this work, which has already been trans- 
lated, and is published also in Italian. 


Early Spring in Massachusetts. From the journal of Henry D. Thoreau. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1881.)}—Mr. Henry James, jr., has said 
of Thoreau, somewhat curtly, that ‘‘he was more than provincial, he was 
parochial’’; but the word, if its slighting subaudition be disregarded, Tho- 
reau would have acknowledged to be accurately descriptive, and he would 
have been quite willing to admit further that in early spring Concord was a 
parish of parishes. ‘‘He must have a great deal of life in him to draw 
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upon,”’ he writes, ‘‘ who can pick up a subsistence in November and March as 
and certainly it is only Thoreau’s spirit that will make interesting to the 
ordinary reader these minute descriptions of the coloring of bark and bud, 
the track of muskrat and woodchuck, the tint of melting ice and drying 
dirt, and the other naturalist’s notes that form the main body of this journal, 


These things 


gs, as well as the broader aspects of sky and flood, are seen reflect. 


In 
themselves they are trifles such as Mr. James thought Hawthorne jotted down 


ed in Thoreau’s senses, and, like all reflections, this surpasses the reality. 


in his note-books unnecessarily, but they engaged Thoreau’s interest ; paro- 
chialism had its compensations for him in enhancing the value of the boy’s 
woodchuck-skin cap and even, risum tencatis, amici ? of the skunk (‘‘] re. 
spect the skunk as a human being in avery humble sphere”), as objects of 
fancy and of observation. As a man of thought, however, Thoreau was con- 
scious of the triviality of his habitat—‘‘ it is short commons and innutritious ; 
surely I might take wider views”; and elsewhere he calls his life an “ip. 
noble routine.”” The supplement he desired was not Paris ; the fields were a 
better Louvre, the morning walk a better féte than any there, ‘‘ the sight of 
a marsh hawk in Concord meadows worth more than the entry of the Allies”: 
but he missed the treasures that disappeared with the Indian, ‘the wildest 
and noblest quadrupeds, the largest fresh-water fish, some of the wildest and 
noblest birds, the fairest flowers,” and he exclaims at last, ‘‘ the Indian’s 
earthly life was as far off from us as heavenis!” Yet, on the other hand, 
though he was no applauder of our century, he found some things the white 
Mr. Ruskin might be astonished to find a 
born lover of rural nature writing thus, in a strain so exceptional in our 
literature (we know of nothing similar except the singular sonnet of Jones 
Very) that we mase room for the whole extract : 


man had brought an advantage. 


‘‘The railroad is perhaps our pleasantest and wildest road. It only 
makes deep cuts into and through the hills. On it are no houses nor foot- 
travellers, The travel on it does not disturb me. The woods are left to 
hang over it. Though straight, it is wild in its accompaniments, keeping all 
its raw edges. Even the laborers on it are not like other laborers. Its 
houses, if any, are shanties, and its ruins the ruins of shanties, shells where 
the race that built the railroad dwelt ; and the bones they gnawed lie about. 
I am cheered by the sound of running water now down the wooden troughs 
each side of the cut. The road breaks the surface of the earth. Here is 
the dryest walking in wet weather, and the easiest in snowy. Even the 
smoke from the shanty excites me to-day. Already these puddles in the 
railroad, reflecting the pine woods, remind me of summer lakes. When I 
hear the telegraph harp I think I must read the Greek poets. . . . This 
sound is the poetry of the railroad.” 

But, after all, the intrinsic poverty of the objects he writes about is such 
that one’s interest is engaged rather by the thought, sentiment, and mysticism 
slipped between the notes, remarks usually upon love, friendship, and the 
conduct of life, which are a literary gain but add nothing to what had been 
already published. The nature of his genius has been so much discussed 
that, in the absence of any new light, it is not necessary to go over the analy- 
sis again ; but a few words in the line of what has been said may not be out 
of place. It must be confessed that a parish life was bestforhim. Destitute 
of the power of compromise, he could not have put himself in harmony with 
man’s larger existence ; swayed by the mystical temperament, he could not 
have reaped much from wider knowledge and experience, which yield their 
principal gain through the intellect ; shy and solitary by nature, avowing 
that he had never given a friend ‘‘the culture of his love,” his feeble social 
instinct could never have become that unifying power which alone is able to 
save the life of the cosmopolite from distraction, while, as it was, he had the 
consent of all his faculties to his life and found it easy to carry out his resolve, 
‘¢T will be unanimous.” His argument on this matter betrays him: ‘ At 
best Paris could only be a school in which to learn to live here, a stepping- 
stone to Concord, a school in which to fit for this university ’’—a reflection 
true enough, but not leading to his conclusion. Again, more strikingly : 
‘* Ah! when a man has travelled, and robbed the horizon of his native fields 
of its mystery and poetry, its indefinite promise, /arnished the blue of dts- 
tant mountains with his feet, when he has done this he may begin to think of 
another world. What is this longer to him?” The mystic, taking the poetic 
imagination for the reason, the enchanting metaphor for the logic, is plain to 
see. We take refuge in the cosmopolitan maxim Chacun a son goit, and con- 
fess we find in Thoreau’s strangely-compounded individuality—the transcen- 
dentalist with Yankee sagacity, the naturalist with a penchant for poetry, the 
Indian-hearted hunter who ‘‘ named all the birds without a gun,” the hermit 
whose speculation was mainly of love—something better worth having because 
he was never seized by the cosmopolitan spirit. He is, indeed, the best il- 
lustration of his own words, ‘‘ A genius would make the history of his parish 
more interesting than another’s history of the world.” 

LTistory of the Free-Trade Movement in England. By Augustus Mon- 
gredien. Fifteenth thousand. (London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. ; 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—This little volume, published under the 
auspices of the Cobden Club and presenting one of the most interesting 
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phases of nineteenth-century progress, nominally treats of free-trade. But that 
is, in fact, by no means the most important lesson which it has to teach, and 
it is because its true import differs from its apparent that it and kindred pub- 
lications have so little effect in this country. The gentlemen who, in honor 
of the memory of Richard Cobden, have founded an association for the spread 
of the principles which he upheld have made this country a special missionary 
field, and are filled with sorrow at the want of practical result. They do not 
see that the question is not financial, but political ; that it is not whether the 
people of the United States have a blind and obstinate attachment to a tariff 
which is full of the most monstrous inconsistencies and absurdities, but of 
how they shall make a beginning to accomplish any change. For there is 
no question that there never has been and never can be anything like absolute 
free-trade. When the British Government places an import duty on liquors 
and then offsets it by an excise on the manufacture, or when it gives a subsidy 
to steamships under color of payment for carrying the mails, it departs from 
the letter of free-trade in kind, though of course not in degree, as much as when 
it prohibited the import of foreign corn. 
of certain expedients. 


It is all a question of the wisdom 
Nor can these expedients be adopted all at once, 
justice to vested interests requiring that the work should be done gradually 
and with a careful hand. Irrespective of the repeal of the Corn Laws, it re- 
quired thirty years for Sir Robert Peel, succeeded by Mr. Gladstone, to 
change the tariff from twelve hundred articles to fifteen, and there is this 
peculiarity common to all the English reforms—that while the steps forward 
are very slow, there is never a step backward. One of the greatest difficul- 
ties of the English reform we are certainly free from. The pressure of ex- 
penditure upon income was so great that Sir Robert Peel was obliged to im- 
pose an income-tax in order to escape the risk of a deficit in changing the 
tariff. With our enormous national revenue the only difficulty is to decide 
what interests shall be compelled to submit to a reduction. Whatever inte- 
rests may be selected, they are sure to makea fierce rush and to turn the 
whole weight of the lobby upon the committee of Congress having charge of 
the matter ; and as there is nobody to exercise equal pressure on behalf of the 
public, we see year after year the impossibility of touching the tariff at all, 
unless by a sharp lobbying trick such as a year or two ago succeeded in 
abolis’ ing the outrageous monopoly in the manufacture of quinine. If any- 
thing is to be accomplished it can only be by the application of a strong 
hand ; and that strong hand England possesses, and we, as yet, do not. 

But the strong hand in England differs again from that in Germany and 
Russia in being subject tothe impulse and control of the popular will, at least 
when that will takes a decided and persistent form. The executive power is 
the instrument and public opinion is the force. In this country a reformer ad- 
dressing the public not merely urges the necessity of tariff reform, but tries to 
secure aid for the details. It is very much like expecting a trip-hammer to 
forge a delicate piece of iron-work without other intervention. There must 
be a workman to turn the iron so as to receive the blow at the proper points. 
In none of the English reforms related by Mr. Mongredien, nor in many 
others which have been carried, has the agitation taken the form of forcing 
any details originated outside of Parliament, nor yet of any pressure on Par- 
liament to originate a bill. The first step always is to secure a ministry who 
will undertake to do the work. Then all sides wait ‘to see what that minis- 
try will propose. If that is not such as to command popular confidence an- 
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other ministry must be sought for. 


If otherwise, an appeal is made for sup- 
port both of measure and men. 


The process is impossible where action must 
be had first through an irresponsible committee and then through an irre- 
sponsible majority of Congress. Note that the strength of despotism may, 
through its irresponsible ministers, effect a popular reform against powerful 
private interests, though it is not very likely to do so; but that a popular 
government which has no real executive head will be fleeced as helplessly 
the lamb in the hands of the shearer. 


as 
It is the combination of strength of 
administration with responsibility to public opinion which has enabled the 
English nation to win so many pitched battles with private and class greed ; 
and while we commend Mr. Mongredien’s book to our readers we think they 
will derive more profit from it if they try to read between the lines. 


Divine Guidance. Memorial of Allen W. Dodge. By Gail Hamilton, (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 1881.)—Mr. Dodge would hardly have been honored 
with a memorial of these dimensions if it had not been his fortune to enjoy a 
certain relationship with Gail Hamilton, the exact degree of which is not re- 
vealed and need not be sought out. The book was evidently written for the 
satisfaction of immediate relatives and friends and the townspeople of Hamil- 
ton, Mass., where Mr. Dodge was an imperious magnate for the best part of 
his life. But it is not on this part that his biographer has dwelt most faith 
fully. The emphasis of her treatment is on an episode of morbid piety which 
followed the death of his first wife, and which is illustrated by more than one 
hundred pages from a journal, the decline and fall of which marked the re 
turn to a more natural and healthy condition. When the space allotted to a 
day at first became sufficient for a year, the end of the journal was evidently 
nearat hand. The final entry records his melancholy neglect to pray for the 
absent pastor at Marblehead, where he was preaching for a day. Mr. Dodge, 
having made a failure in the ministry, went back to the farm at Hamilton, and 
before long fell in love with the rosiest girlin the vicinity, though but a little while 
before he had been indifferent to all things human, and especially to all thing: 
feminine. He became a thrifty farmer and a useful citizen, fond of having 
his own way, but full of public spirit, with an eye to good roads and 
trees and other improvements in the town and country. The changes in his 
life, ‘‘ from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” but in the opposite ev! 
afford his biographer an opportunity for certain reflections which 
main distinguished by admirable common sense. It pity that Mr. 
Dodge’s father, who was quite heart-broken by his morbid and intolerant 
pietism, did not live to see that it was almost entirely a matter of stomach 
or cerebral derangement. Not the least interesting part of this biography ts 
the sketch of Mr. Dodge’s ancestry. 
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IDEM Y. 


CALEB HUSE, 


on 
FT! I th scho 
f West I ipal 

N \ K, Ith 
( YW)A VELL / 
ery a id Physic 


Mechanic Arts, Natur 
tudent t seeki 


— Twelve courses 
Architecture, Arts, Che- 
iterature, M. athematics, 
»phy, Science, and Letters. 
gd legre "es ra he ttheir own studies. Entrance 
9 A.M, at Ithaca, June 13 and Sept. 13; and 
" Hall School, in Cleveland at the Rooms 
ard of Education, in Chicago at the Central High School, 
und continue three days. For information apply to the 
RER, Ithaca, N 


NIVERSITY. 


riculture, 


nations begin at 
t t the Chauncy 


Yo Rye, Westchester Co : 
I, Nv 'S 7 ITUTE. A School for Boys. 


HENRY TaTLoc K, Principal. 


NEW 
PARK 


Terms, $600 a year 
Ly, 


Scholarships. Rev 


New York, Suspension Bridge 
VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for the 
versities, et Terms, $350 per annum. 20 Foundation 
Gro. HERBERT PATTERSON, President. 


New York, Syracuse 
EBLE SCHOOL.—Boarding-school for girls. 
Under the supervision of the Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, 
The eleventh school year will commence on Wednesday, 
r 14, 1881. For circulars apply to MARY J. JACKSON. 


S.1T.D 
Septembe 
New p "4 , Utica 
At** 17] Z’S SCHOOL for Young Ladies. 
| term begins Thursday, Sept. 15, 1851. Applications 


mt ist be made before July 1. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown 
\/ ISS MARY £E. STEVENS’S Boarding 
nd Day School for Young Ladies. The autumn session 
will begin Sept. 15, 1880 
PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford College P.O 
AVERFORD COLLEGE, under the care of 
the Society of Friends (Orthodox). THos. CHase, LL.D., 
President, For catalogues apply to Prof. ALLEN C, THOMAS, Prefect. 
Al 
Pr _— LVANIA, Phila telphia, Summit St., Cc hestnut Hill. 
D. COMEGYS and Miss BELL’S 


M*? 
Bos Rs and Day School for Young Ladies and Children 
reopens Sept. 15. _Nu Number limited. E . Early applications requested. 


Wants. 


HARVARD GRADUATE of experience 
wants a pupil to coach for the admission examinations in 
Ton e or Sept. "81 or "82. Address A. B., 25 Holyoke St., Cambridge. 


4 HARVARD SENIOR, intending, after 
A graduation in June, to study abroad for two years, would 


like one o r two pupils or particulars and references address 
I. Y., Cambridge, Mass. M. 29 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street a 
1SS ANABLE’S BUARDING and DAY 


School will reopen September 15. 





N experienced College Teacher of Classics de- 

sires a re-engagement tor the coming academical year. 

Spec ialty, Latin. Satisfactory reasons given for removal, Address 
LUCRETIUS, office of the Nation 


PROMINENT PUBLISHING FIRM 


A would like to correspond with authors and teachers with 
reference to school and coilege text-books. Liberal arrangements 
will be made for the publication of text-books reasonably certain 
of success. Address TEXT- Books, care of the Nation, New York. 


RECENT Harvard Graduate, who intends 
df to go abroad next July, would be willing to take a pupil 
with him on reasonable terms. Best references given as to scho- 
larship, character, and experience in tutoring. Correspondence 
co ited. E. R. P., care of the Harvard Register, Cambridge, 

ass 


S BUSINESS ASSISTANT in a 
class sc nee 1. Can teach; and invest a trifle, if, ¢ 


dre ss Miss J. E Nation office. 


TENTAL, MORAL, AND POLIT: 
LVI Science.—A college professor, moving to New Ye 
engagements for next year to teach private pupils or 
schools. Lectures on the above subjects. Address L 
ton ofhice 


-AVELLING TUTOR. —College g 

ys returned from extensive tour in Eurc 

charge of several young men or of a select party trave 
ARCHITECT, 364 W. Thirty-fifth Street. 


rope. 


‘“HORTHAND AMANUE NSIS = ige 
Graduate—desires evening engagement. A a F. 
TT, 136 East Fightieth Street. 


W. 


ANTED by the advertiser, a young’ man 
who intends making law a profession, position as at- 
erk in New York law office. University graduate. 


nmendations. Address K. T., care Nation. 


In my experience as a sanitary 
expert I find only about one house 
in ten with good plumbing. 

In nothing does the ounce of 
prevention yicld greater results than 
in making homes healthful. 

Expert advice is always desirable 


in such matters. 
CHAS. F. WINGATE, 
No. 79 


Sanitary Engineer, 
Fourth Ave., New York, 





The Nation. 


The Tsar's Window. 


The Nation's opinion of this book : 


“It were ungracious to surmise that the mise-en-se< h 
was made up from Gautier, eked out by the 
Yet assuredly, if the author has veritably seen 


Tsar’s Window’ 
Court Circular. 


| St. Petersburg and Moscow, then never had the famous pussy-cat 


who went to London to see the queen a worthier rival in scant nar- 


rowness of view 

Well, it is nothing new for good critics to differ 
with the Mation. Mrs. Margaret J. Preston pro- 
nounces ‘ The Tsar’s Window’ to be the best il- 
lustration of the life, manners, customs, and society 


| of the Russian capital we have had since Théophile 


Gautier’s ‘ Winter in St. Petersburg.’ 


Mrs. Caroline H. Dall says : 


“I do not know any one who could write it, unless it be the 
author of ‘The Colonel's Opera-Cloak.’ Both these books show 
the same delicate touch, and are filled with the same humorous 
consciousness, and both subserve the truest purpose of the novel, 
which is to cheer and amuse. I remember that I was ill when I 
read ‘ The Colonel's Opera-Cloak,’ and | laughed so heartily alone 
in my bed at midnight that my old housekeeper came down stairs 
to see if I was delirious. I caught myself at the same trick as I 
looked out of ‘ The Tsar’s Window.’ "* 


The Christian Intelligencer says : 


“ The interest Russia now excites lends a peculiar charm to this 
volume. It consists in the main of bright, fresh descriptions of 
life in St. Petersburg, as a pair of American eyes saw it when hav- 
ing special opportunity to mingle with the higher circles of Russian 
society. The thread on which these descriptions are strung is a 
delightful love-story, in which an American girl has to choose be- 
tween an expatriated Englishman and a Russian count.”’ 


‘ The Tsar’s Window’ 
the ‘‘ No-Name (Second) Series. 


is the eighth volume in 
” Price $1. 


ROBERTS BROS., 


_BOSTON. 


Publishers, 


HELIOTYPE. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY 


Are producers of illustrations by the most approved Photo-Me- 
chanical, Photo-Lith ‘aphic, and Photo-Engraving Processes. 
Employed by the United States Government in illustrating Scien- 
tific and Medical reports; by Scientific, Historical, and other 
learned Societies ; by the leading Publishers, and for illustrating 
Town and Family listories, Trade Catalogues, Show-Cards, etc. 
Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient Manuscripts, Paintings, 
Drawings, Sketches, and fanaa Circulars, Views and Portraits 
from Nature, Medical and Scientific Objects, Antiquities, etc. 
Estimates and specimens furnished on application. 
THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY, 
Near Boylston Street. 211 Tremont Street, 


USONJIA. ACollection of Fac-simile Draw- 

ings by leading Italian Artists, mostly taken from their 

works exhibited at the Espesizione Nazionale di belle arti, Turin, 

1880, and published for the benefit of the sufferers by the munda- 
tion of Calabria. Price $8. 


F, W. CHRISTERN 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co. of Boston. 


$15,131,240 65 
13,252,078 59 


Total Surplus, . ‘ . $1,879,162 06 


BEN]. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN 


The Steamers of this Company will sail every Saturday hen 
Bremen Pier, foot of Third Street, Hoboken. 
RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND 
BREMEN. 


ME 


Second Cabin, $60. Steerage, $30. Prepaid 
Steerage Cert ificates, $28. 
For freight or passage apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 
Bowling Green, 


Boston. 


, 37 W. 23d St., New York. 


Assets, ° ° ° . ° 
Liabilities, - e ‘ . 


First Cabin, $100 ; 





{ Number 827 


Antiques. 


A new, large, and rapidly-chang- 
ing collection of Antique Furniture, 
etc., restored, when required, with 
intelligence and skill. 

New York is the best and the 
worst market for such. It buys 
liberally, but sells dearly. 

Our prices are not more than 
two-thirds. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Fin 3 Chestnut Street, piven te 


. Special Sale of 


MAT TINGS. 


Different Styles, Fine Fancy Patterns, all 
the New Colorings, just landed (not num- 
bered regularly), will be closed out at 


$10 PER ROLL 


Of 40 yards, 


500 


or 25 cents per yard. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
189 and 1gr Sixth Avenue, cor. Thirteenth Street. 
{ta Also Sole Agent for the NEw RUBBER 


FLoor-CLotu, Durable, Flexible, Water-proof, in 
New Patterns and Bright Colors. 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Clocks and Bronzes, 
PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


AND 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK. 


NEWEST AND MOST DESIRABLE STYLES. 





Exclusive Designs (if desired), specially adapted to furniture and 
decoration, unequalled in excellence of style and workmanship. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


836 and 838 Broadway, New York. 





GAS FIXTURES. 


Archer & Pancoast M’f g Co. 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT: 


NEW YORK: 67 Greene Street and 68, 70, and 72 Wooster Street. 
BOSTON : No. 12 West Street, corner Washington Street. 





H. J. Hewirt, Printer, 27 Rose St., New York, 








s 


